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| The Dutch Government intends to 
CHARIVARIA. prcoed with the erection of a powerful 
} Iw-connection with the meeting be-|heavily-armed fort at Flushing. The 
tween the Kaiser and the Tsar it is bookmakers who were recently expelled 
said that an enterprising American |from that town will perhaps see now 
newspaper cabled to the Katser offer-|how hopeless are their prospects of 
ing him a princely fee if he would go | being able to force their way in again. 
to the conference as its representative, | +.* - 

and report fully what took place there.| The German Professors Emmenicu 
Apparently, however, in spite of the and Loew declare that the average 


i * * 


Royal Box. Last week he was in the ignorance of our Food Inspectors. 
Pit. ** * * 
* 


sory Military Training, Colonel Seety | for Barnstaple as a protest against the 





| 


Conference had met at Chicago, itmight 
have come to a different conclusion. 
e& % - 5 


It is good to hear that Mr. PLowpEN 
is now out of danger. It only remains 
to hope that his recent operation did 
not concern either his funny bone or 
his jocular vein. , , 

~ 


M. Anatote FRaAncr’s new book 


Kaiser's desire to please our American | man would have more joy, energy and | bears the title, Les Dieux ont soif. 

cousins, the deal could not be arranged.’ brain power if he consumed a greater | In view of the quantity of water which 

. quantity of chalk. Our dairymen have | has recently escaped from the heavens 

The ups and downs of Royalty!) appreciated this fact for years, but they | we can well believe that there may be 
Only recently the Kina was in the/are constantly being thwarted by the|a drought up thera. 


* 
A report presented to the London 


Mr. H. A. Hanpew has withdrawn | County Council Education Committee 
Speaking on the subject of Compul- | his candidature in the Liberal interest! declares English literature to be a 


subject “which is not of utilitarian 





said, “I think all ; 
will agree that that | : 
question is out of! a 
therange of practical z eT 
politics until after Bit 
the next war.” Is} 0. 
our new War Min-| + 
ister also among the 
pessimists? 1t looks 
as if he thinks the 
victorious Germans 
may insist on if. 


Itis not, we fancy, 
generally known} 
that, at the height 
of the discussion on 
the undermanning 
of our Navy, there ! 


was something like! a. 
a panic one day at | a 
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| the Shepherd’s| AT THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH. 
| Bush Exhibition. Sees P . “ a sete 

: z mportant Lady (to decp-square-leg). ‘* WOULD YOU KINDLY MOVE AwayX ? 
| It was rumoured 


| that Mr. WansTon 





IMPOSSIBLE FOR MY DAUGHTER TO SEE MY NEPHEW WHO IS BATTING.” 


advantage.” This, 
perhaps, is the rea- 
son why our writers 
producs so little of 
it nowadays. 


A specimen of the 
Shoebill has been 
presented to the Zoo- 
logical Society. It is 
said to be the ugliest 
creature in the world, 
and was the subject 
# jot much good- 
natured chaff from 
the other animals on 
its arrival, Even the 
Wart Hog is said to 
have whispered, 
‘Hello, Nosey!”’ as 
it passed. 





According to the 


Ir's QUITE 
shies founder of a well- 





| CHURCHILL was coming with a press-| treatment of the Suffragists in prison. 
| gang to capture the able-bodied seamen | The Liberal leaders, it is said, respect- 
| who work “ The Witching Waves.” fully suggested that the Labour Candi- 
* 2 dates at Hanley and Crewe should 
One still sighs for a Business Gov- | follow this manly precedent, 
| ernment. The Admiralty held a sale of +e 
old war craft last week. It seems! ‘“ Will the day ever come,” asks a 
incredible that the unrivalled oppor-| writer in The Observer, “ when Hanley 
| tunity of advertising this sale by means | will have its ideal Member—Mr. ArnoLp 
of telling placards on the hulls of the; Bennerr?” Oh that the law as to libel 
220 vessels which took part in the great | would allow us to suggest the name of 
| review should not have been seized. the ideal Member for Hanwell! 
+ % * ¢ 
And why is it left to private enter-| The House of Lords has decided that 
prise to draw attention to the record! the Crystal Palace may be sold, and it 
bargains which may be picked up in| is said that a syndicate of Suffragettes 
consols? It is said that at one news-|has offered, if the building is to be 
paper office the gentleman who is, demolished, to do the work for nothing, 
responsible for the preparation of the} just for the sake of the practice. 
| posters each day has received instruc- | bag 
tions that, in the absence of a direction | The International Bible Students’ 
to the contrary, the first item is always| Conference at Washington has voted 
to be :— unanimously that Hell does not exist. 
Consors Down Aacarn. In New York it is thought that, if the 











known Ladies’ Club, 
club life has the effect of making women 
younger and more beautiful. Some of 
these institutions are, of course, frankly 
called Toilet Clubs. 


The announcement that a Cinema- 
tograph Theatre was showing 

“Jack JOHNSON IN THE Rinc” 
was responsible for a certain amount 
of disappointment among a number of 
earnest Wagnerites who made a pil- 
grimage to the theatre in question. 





We pluck the following from Miss 
May CromMetin’s “ stirring stanzas” 
(P.M.G.), entitled “ Sons of Ulster” :— 

‘You sent us here, O Britain, 
To ho!d the fierce bleak North, 
To sow and reap and loyal keep, 

When have we broken troth >” 
If a cockney rhyme was essential, the | 
last word should have been bro(r)th. 
It goes better with “ North,” and makes 
quite good enough sense. 
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OYEZ! OYEZ! 


[Thoughts on imitation-chivalry, suggested by the 
Earl's Court Tournament.] 


Loup rang the shock of lance on steel ; 
Out flew the swords with windy gust; 
The tossing plumes were carved like veal 
And bit the Elizabethan dust ; 
Yet, in that high and noble tourney, none 
Of those who joined the fray with all their spurs on 
Cared how his head was damaged, so he won 
A glance of Beauty’s eyes (from Lady Curzoy). 


Of old the Knights of ArtHur’s Court, 
Lest in repose their thews should rot, 
Were wont to joust by way of sport, 
When lists were set at Camelot ; 
A mimic warfare, yet it made them strong 
To dare all deeds that might become their Order— 
“To ride abroad redressing human wrong,” | 
And thrust a real foe back beyond their border. 





To-day the self-respecting liege 
Still plays at chivalry just the same, 
Only—the ery “‘ Noblesse oblige !” 
Is seldom heard outside the game; 
When people, noticing our rotten state, 
Ask, “ Why has England’s knighthood fallen so low?” 
He answers, ‘‘ What about this Earl’s Court féte? 
And how superbly we behave at polo!” 


Ah, Sirs, if I may change at will 
From chaff to earnest in a breath, 
Wrongs unredressed are with us still— 
Hunger and want, disease and death ; 
Powers of the dark o’errun these Christian realms 
For lack of knightly service. Come, let’s see, then, 
How, wearing England’s favour on your helms, 
Ye, too, can ride abroad to “ break the heathen.” 
O. S. 








THE PARADISE OF POLITICS. 

[In the manner of “ Lorna” of “ The British Weekly.’’] 

I spent a delicious afternoon last Tuesday on the 
Terrace at Westminster as one of the guests of Sir 
Theopompus Luther, M.P. for the Mushton Division of | 
Slopshire. Our party included Sir Chadley and Lady | 
Bandon, Dr. and Mrs. Heber Chope, Professor Tertius 
Toshley, the Rev. Eli Snuggs, B.D., Miss Aholibamah 
Jubb, Lady Goldney Horner, and Master Boaz Horner, 
who had recently recovered from a severe attack of 
German measles and was unfortunately obliged to wear 
@ respirator. 

We were shown the lions and lionesses by our courteous | 
host, and as it was at the height of the season and hand- | 
some gowns were worn at almost every table the tout | 
ensemble was all that could be desired. Mr. “ Lutu’’| 
Harcourt was the only Cabinet Minister who took his | 
tea in the open air. Mr. Harcourt has grown graver 
and more dignified in the last six years, but he still exhales 
the same spiritual suavity, the same debonair unction, 
which have always made him a vital force in earnest Radical 
circles. He was wearing a grey frock suit with a white 
tall hat and a coilar almost, if not quite, as high as those | 
affected by the present Earl Spencer. Altogether, a fine, | 
well-groomed, statesmanlike, urbane and gracious figure. 
I overheard him specially ask for China tea, and noticed | 
that he partook.of apricot jam with his bread-and-butter. 





| fellow-student. 


Lorp Crewe’s Mastery oF THE Lorps. 

After tea our kind host conducted us into the House of 
Lords, where we heard Lord Crewe addressing a large and 
deeply interested audience with impassioned eloquence and 
vivacity. Lord Crewe was wearing a fawn-coloured waist- 
coat with magenta spots. He has the face of a dreamer 
and idealist, with luminous eyes and a butterfly moustache, 


‘and the timbre of his voice reminded us strikingly of Di. 


Wuthering Waddell, of Arbroath. Lord RoseBery may 
well be proud of his gifted son-in-law, who holds the Upper 
Chamber in the hollow of his hand. We also saw Lord 
Morwey or BrackpurN, who was reading the article on 
“ Armageddon” in The British Weekly with an expression 


of awe-stricken solemnity; Lord Courtney or Penwirn, 


who followed Lord Crewe’s sallies with intense and boyish 
enthusiasm; and Lord Hatpane, bland and sphinx-like, 
whose wonderful resemblance to that noble-hearted Con- 


| gregationalist leader, Dr. Methuselah Spong, of Dalwhinnie, 
Indeed our host was' 


was never more strikingly displayed. 
only just in time to prevent Professor Toshley leaping on to 
the Woolsack to salute—as he thought—his old friend and 
The dejection that reigned on the Tory 


benches was indeed remarkable. Lord LAaNspowne’s hair’ 


was rumpled, Lord Seisorne wore a wilted mien, and; 
Lord Curzon positively shuddered beneath the torrential 


stream of Lord Crewe’s impetuous indictment. 
Mr. Burns to THE RESCUE. 
On our return to the Terrace an incident occurred which 


might have had a painful termination, but fortunately: 


ended without disaster. Master Boaz Horner, who had 
been liberally treated by our hospitable host to ginger-beer 


and cracknels, was suddenly seized with a violent choking’ 
At this moment’ 
Mr. Joun Burns came out on the Terrace, and, swiftly 
taking in the situation, leapt over the intervening chairs, 
seized Master Boaz Horner, smote him violently on the: 
back, and held him upside down over the Terrace wall until; 
Mr. Burns has grown whiter: 
and rather thinner in the last seven years, but otherwise 


fit, to the consternation of his mother. 


the spasms had subsided. 


he is just the same vigorous athletic capable man whom I 
first saw at Westbourne Chapel, listening to a sermon by 
Dr. Boanerges Bopp in October, 1896. 


A GurupsE or Lioyp GEORGE. 

As we left the House we had the extraordinary good 
fortune to see Mr. Ltoyp GrorceE stepping into an R.U.A.T. 
taxi and driving off in the direction of Downing Street, 
amid the loud cheers and benedictions of a crowd which 
had been waiting for hours for a glimpse of England’s 
darling statesman. The taxi-driver seemed nervously 
conscious of his tremendous responsibility, for he sounded 
his horn repeatedly. The CHANCELLOR, who wore a dark 
lounge suit and a Trilby hat and was smoking an Intimidad 
cigar, seemed in radiant spirits and responded to the cheers 
of Dr. Snuggs with a gracious inclination of his noble head. 
Other statesmen-may have surpassed Mr. Lioyp GEorGE 
in physical strength or stature or their mastery of Latin 
and Greek, but certainly no one has ever approached 
him in what the Rev. Wanless Dodder has so happily 
called the “ consecrated ingenuity” which he has dedicated 
to the service of the suffering masses. 








“Two hundred metres... First Heat: C. D. Redpath (America). 
Time 226 mins. 10 secs.... Third Heat: J. J. Courtney (America). 
Time 2,5 secs.” — Yorkshire Evening News. 

We can only suppose that Reprara was not fully ex- 
tended, but we imagine that Courrney would always 
beat him. 
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COUNT ME IN!” 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE MAPLE- LEAF. 


Sir Borpey. “LADY, AN THERE BE AN ARMAGEDDON OR OTHER SCRAP TOWARD, 





Brirannia. “SIR, I COULD DESIRE NO BETTER CHAMPION!” 
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SOO-TI. 
A PEKINESE. 

Soo-T, I thank the careful fate 

That made you wise and obstinate, 

Alert, but with a proper pride, 

And gay, but wondrous dignified. 

I praise your black and tilted nose ; 

I praise your heart’s deep love that 
shows 

In songs made up of whimpering 
cries 

And in the radiance of your eyes 

(And if they bulge—forgive the 
allusion— 

Are eyes the worse for such protrusion ? 

The smaller eyes are, sure, the blinder, 

And size makes every kind eye kinder). 

Next with affection’s look I note 

The glossy levels of your coat, 

Where a rich black doth most prevail, 

Shading to beaver in your tail, 

And lightly fading as it reaches 

The tufted things you wear as breeches. 


The dweller on the cushion purrs 
No less when Soo-Ti barks and stirs. 











RETRIBUTION. 


She blinks and blinks and lets you 
share 

Her bowl of milk, her fav’rite chair. 

For you she hides her cruel claw 

And taps you with a velvet paw ; 

And, mastered by your lordly air, 

For you is meek and debonair. 

Even should you growl her hair stays 
flat : 

Be sure she thinks you half a cat. 

But you ’re a Dog and know your job: 

Oft have I seen you hob-a-nob, 

And grandly gracious to unbend 

With a Great Dane, your humble friend. 

As on the lawn with him you roll, 

He makes your very being droll. 

Yet how you set to work to flout him, 

To tease and gnaw and dance about 
him! 

You risk the pressure of his paws, 

Plunge all you are within his jaws, 

And, swelling to a final rage, 

With pin-point teeth the fight engage, 

While he submits his silly size 

To every insult you devise. 

At last, withdrawing from the fuss, 

You come and tell your tale to us, 
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Mr. | WHO CLAIMS TO HAVE DONE MORE FOR THE CYCLE AND MOTOR-CAR INDUSTRY THAN ANY MAN, HAS BEEN ORDERED 
WALKING EXERCISE BY HIS DocTOR. THIS IS HIS FIRST SATURDAY AFTERNOON IN A NORTHERN SUBURB. 


Your high tail’s undefeated plume, 
Till, fed with triumphs, you subside, 
And sleep and doff your native pride, 
Composing in a wicker fane 

Those limbs that terrify the Dane. 


So, Soo-Ti, I have tried to praise 
Yourself and all your winning ways, 
Content if I may guard and please 
My little dusky Pekinese. 

R. C. L. 





** Amid intensely dramatic scenes the verdict 

in the prolonged Camorra trial was given 
to-day. Contrary to expectations, the jury 
found that five were guilty of murder on all 
counts, and were sentenced to 30 years’ hard 
labour.” —Daily News. 
This will be a lesson to any future 
juries which try to interfere with the 
good work which this Society is carry- 
ing on. 

From The Rose of Life by Erriz 
ADELAIDE ROWLANDS :— 

***Oh I see,’ Mabel slobbered drily.” 

We cannot do this. 
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THE RENASCENCE OF BRITAIN. 


Peter Ritey was one of those lucky 
people who take naturally to games. 
Actually he only got his blue for cricket, 
rugger and boxing, but his perfect eye 
and wrist made him a beautiful player 
of any game with a ball, Also he rode 
and shot well, and knew all about the 
inside of acar. But, although he was 
always enthusiastic about anything he 
was doing, he was not really keen on 
games. He preferred wandering about 
the country looking for birds’ nests or! 
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“ Fighting!" said the trainer, scorn-| 
fully. “Don’t you worry; I'll take) 
good care that you don’t fight any 
more. The event you're going to win is| 
‘Pushing the Chisel.’ I’ve been watch- | 
ing you, and you’ve got the most 
perfect neck and calf-muscles for it 
I’ve ever seen. No more fighting for} 
you, my boy; nor cricket nor anything | 
else. I’m not going to let you spoil! 
those muscles.” 

“T don’t think I’ve ever pushed the! 
Chisel,” said Peter. ‘ Besides, it’s over, | 
isn’t it?” 


[Juty 17, 1912. 


“Then you’re very different from 
other Englishmen,” said the trainer 
sternly. 

Of course Peter was persuaded ; he 
couldn’t let England be the laughing- 
stock of the world. So for eight years 
he lived under the eye of the trainer, 
rising at five and retiring to bed at 
seven-thirty. This prevented him 
from taking much part in the ordinary 
social activities of the evening; and 
even his luncheon and garden-party 
invitations had to be declined in 





discovering the haunts of rare 
butterflies; he liked managing a 
small boat single-handed in a stiff 
breeze; he would have enjoyed 
being upset and having to swim 
a long way to shore. Most of all, 
perhaps, he loved to lie on the; 
top of the cliffs and think of the} 
wonderful things that he would | 
do for England when he was a/| 
Cabinet Minister. For politics) 
was to be his profession, and he 
had just taken a first in History | 
by way of preparation for it. 
There were a lot of silly people | 
who envied Peter's mother. They | 
thought, poor dears, that she must | 
be very, very proud of him, for) 
they regarded Peter as the ideal | 
of the modern young Englishman. | 
“If only my boy grows up to be} 
like Peter Riley!” they used to} 
gay to themselves* and then add} 
quickly, ‘But of course he'll be | 
much nicer.”’ In their ignorance 
they didn’t see that it was the) 
Peters of England who were} 
making our country the laughing- | 
stock of the world. 
If you had been in Berlin in} 
1916, you would have seen Peter ; | 
for he had been persuaded, much | 
against his will, to uphold the} 
honour of Great Britain in the} 
middle-weights at the Olympic! 
Games. He got a position in the 
“ P. Riley, disqualified '’—the | 
result, he could only suppose, of his} 
folly in allowing his opponent to butt 
him in the stomach. He was both. 
annoyed and amused about it; offered | 
to fight his vanquisher any time in 
Eingland; and privately thanked Heaven 
that he could now get back to London 
in time for his favourite sister’s wedding. 
But he didn’t. The English trainer, 
who had been sent, at the public ex- 
pense, to America for a year, to study 
the proper methods, got hold of him. 
“I’ve been watching you, young 
man,” he said. “ You'll have to give 
yourself up to me now. You're the! 
coming champion.” 
“I'm sorry,” said Peter politely, | 
“but I shan’t be fighting again.”’ 


pa pers as 











THE NEW INDUSTRY. 


** ANY STAMPS TO LICK TO-DAY, Mum?” 


“Over? Of course it’s over, and that 
confounded American won. ‘Poor old 
England,’ as all the papers said.”’ 

“Then it’s too late to begin to prac- 
tise,”’ said Peter thankfully. 

“Well, it’s too late for the 1920 games. 

3ut we can do a lot in eight years, and 
I think I can get you fit for the 1924 
games at Pekin.”’ 

Peter stared at him in amazement. 

“ My good man,” he said at last, “ in 
1924 1 shall be in London, and I hope 
in the House of Commons.”’ 

“ And what about the honour of your 
country ? Do you want to read the 
jeers in the American papers when we 
lose ‘ Pushing the Chisel’ in 1924?” 

“‘T don’t care a curse what the Amer- 
ican papers say,” said Peter angrily. 


,some such words as “ Mr. Peter 
Riley regrets that he is unable 
to accept Lady Vavasour’s kind 
jinvitation for Monday the 13th, 
|as he will be hopping round the 
igarden on one leg then.” His 
| career, too, had to be abandoned ; 
|for it was plain that even if he 
| had the letsure to get into Parlia- 
jment the early hours he kept 
| would not allow him to take part 
‘in any important divisions. 
| But there were compensations. 
As he watched his calves swell; 
‘as he looked in the glass and 
‘noticed each morning that his 
head was a little more on one side 
—sure sign of the expert Chisel- 
pusher; as, still surer sign, his 
hands became more knuckly and 
|his mouth remained more _per- 
|manently open, he knew that his 
|devotion to duty would not be 
iwithout its reward. He saw 
jalready his country triumphing, 
; and heard the chorus of congratu- 
jlation in the newspapers that 
| England was still a nation of 
;sportsmen. ... 
| In 1924 Pekin was crowded. 
| There were, of course, the ordin- 
ary million inhabitants; and, in 
\addition, people had thronged 
\from all parts to see the great 
Chisel-pusher of whom so much 
—— had been heard. That they did 
| not come in vain, we in London knew one 
_July morning as we opened our papers. 
“ PUSHING THE CuiseL (I'ree Siy/e). 
1. P. Riley (Great Britain), 53in. (World’s 
Record). 2. H. Biffpoffer (America), 54in. A. 
Wafer (America) was disqualified for going out- 
side the wood.” 
And so England was herself again. 
There was only one discordant note in 
her triumph. Mr. P. A. Vatix pointed 
out in all the papers that Peter Riley, 
in the usual pig-headed English way, 
had been employing entirely the wrong 
grip. Mr. Varte’s book, How to Push 
the Chisel, illustrated with 50 full 
plates of Mr. Vaite in knickerbockers 
pushing the Chisel, explained the 
!correct method. A. A. M. 


— 
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OUR BY-ELECTION. 
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ARTHUR'S BALL. 

(Being a wholly apocryphal description 
of a recent social function.) 
Wuen Parliament, sick with unreason, 

Was occupied, night after night, 
With bandying charges of treason 

And challenging Ulster to fight, 
To ease the political tension 

Good Arruur determined to call 
A trace to this deadly dissension 

By giving a ball. 





The guests were by no means confined | 
to 
The ranks of the old Upper Ten, 
For Artuur has always inclined to | 
Consort with all manner of men; 
So the brainy, though lacking in breed- | 
ing, 
Were bidden as well as the fops; 
The foes of carnivorous feeding 
And lovers of chops. 


There were golfers from Troon and 
Kilspindie, 
Discussing their favourite greens ; 
Bronzed soldiers from Quetta and 
Pindi; 
Pale pilots of flying machines ; 
There were débutantes, visibly flustered ; 
Calm beauties from over “ the Pond”; 
Sleek magnates of soap and of mustard; 





And Brunner and Monp. 








I saw Leonarp Borwick and Tovey 

Demurely adorning the wall; 
“Punch” Fairs, and his conqueror, 
Covey, 


Though neither was “killing the ball”’; | 


Disciples of Berason and Eppy ; 
Denouncers of greed and of graft; 
Whole-hearted supporters of “ Teppy,” 

And backers of Tart. 


I saw a delectable duchess 
Sit out with a Syndicalist, 

And a battle-scarred soldier on crutches 
Hobnob with a Pacificist ; 


| 








RApICcAL CANDIDATE, WHO OWNS THE ABOVE PROPERTY, SUSTAINS A SHOCK ON DISCOVERING A FRESH EXAMPLE OF HIS AGENT'S ZEA 


i}And Srrauss, 








lL. 





There was Strauss, the adored of 
Vienna, 
The genius of joyous unrest; 
who the shrieks of 
Gehenna 


Contrives to suggest. 


I'd like to describe, but I canna, 
The envy combined with dismay 
Aroused by the wonderful ANNA 
Whom several kingdoms obey ; 
Her entry produced quite a crisis— 
Some prudes were surprised she was 
axed— 


And a famous professor of psychies— | She appeared in the costume of Isis 


A Scot who was reared at Dunkeld— 
Indulge in the highest of high kicks 
I ever beheld. 


| Lord Hatpang, whose massive pro- 


portions 
Were gracefully garbed in a kilt, 
Performed the most daring contortions 
With true Caledonian lilt ; 
Lord Mortey resembled a GrAccHUS ; 
Lioyp GEORGE was a genial Jack 
CADE; 
And Exisank, beaming like Bacchus, 
The revels surveyed. 


The music was subtly compounded 
Of melodies famous of yore 

And measures that richly abounded 
In modern cacophonous lore ; 





According to Bakst. 


It was four of the clock ere I quitted 
These scenes of eclectic delight ; 
The fogies had most of them flitted, 
The revels were still at their height; 
For Garvin was dencing a Tango, 
His head in the place of his legs; 
An SpENDER a blameless Fandango 
Encircled by eggs. 


What incidents happened thereafter 
I only can dimly surmise; 
But gusts of ecstatical laughter 
Went echoing up to the skies ; 
And I know from my own observation 
The guests were agreed, one and all, 
That ArTHuR united the nation 
By giving this ball. 














| AncHer’s letters, and one is three-and- 
| sixpence and the other three shillings. 
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THE MIGHTY LIVING. 
© wad some power the giftie gie 
us!" was Burns's appeal; and the giftie 
has come. A second-hand bookseller 
in the Charing Cross Road (that happy 
hunting-ground) gives it to some of us 
with a vengeance by the simple device of 
issuing a catalogue of autograph letters, 
each with its price, of a number of 
literary gents who are for the most| 
part too young or insufficiently famous | 
to come, in the ordinary way, under 
this species of valuation. Each with 
its price !—that is the deadly part of it. 
Because that tells; there is no escape 
from that. It shows how “ others see 
us.” 
Let us take them alphabetically. 
There are two of Mr. WILLIAM 


Not much for the hand-writing of that 
hardy Norseman, now in the Land of 
the Chrysanthemum, if the illustrated 
papers are to be trusted. 

O WILttAM, who in far Japan 

Talk’st InseN to Mimosa San, 

Let not that damsel ever think 

Three bob will buy thy pen-and-ink | 
CraupE and Atice Askew, mys- 
terious names familiar as household 
words to sensation-hunters on the 
feuilleton wpages—what offers for a 
letter by each to a publisher? Well, 
the price is three shillings the two. 
Mr. A. J. Batrovur’s note to “ my dear 
Fowler” is four-and-six ; but how “ my 
dear Fowler’ came to part with it is 
not explained. The same figure is 
asked fora “ fine” letter from Maurice 
Barina, while ordinary letters from the 
same spritely hand fetch only half-a- 
crown. Mr. Granvitte Barker is 
priced at three-and-six and two-and-six, 
and then we jump to higher things 
with Mr. Barris, who has two letters 
to a publisher, one at twenty-five shil- 
lings and the other at a guinea. Mr. 
Max Beersonn’s “fine” letter is twelve- 
and-six, and an ordinary one eight- 
and-six; but the economist might pre- 
fer a selection of Mr. Harotp Beasties 
at one-and-six or two-and-six according 
to their Haroldian merit. Mr. Arnon | 
BENNETT also is offered in some 
quantity at from four-and-six to seven- 
and-six. Mr. E. F. Besson is three 
shillings, while for “a receipt for money 
received from a publisher on account 
of one of his hooks,” signed by Mr. 
LAURENCE Brnyon, half-a-crown is de- 
manded, All these have been in ink; 
but Madame Crara Butt’s scribbling 
in pencil will cost you two shillings. 

How much for a Hatt Cane? 

Surely here we reach gold once more ? 
No. A long letter is eight-and-six, and 
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|seems to be a farcical sum. 





a letter-card, although written on four 


sides, six-and-six. And that Other— 
how much for Her? Well, she just 
beats her rival in the popular bosom, a 
long letter being half-a-guinea, and 
more common measure eight-and-six ; 
but one is a little shocked to find the 


distinguished editor of the Fortnightly | 


quoted as low as one-and-six. But 
editors can always take their revenge! 
G.K. C., who for the moment can write 
to no one, having, as all the world 


|grieves to hear, broken his arm, costs 


five-and-six a letter; but Sir ArTHur 
Conan DoyvteE may be had at from 
three-and-six to five-and-six apiece; 
Mr. Gatswortuy is only three-and-six, 
which is very cheap; and a review 
of Miss Stoppart’s Life of Professor 
Blackie by Mr. Epmunp Gosse, “en- 
tirely in Mr. Gossr’s handwriting,” 
is even cheaper. A hand which trem- 
bles not in the presence of peers! 
Then we jump again, for Mr. Harpy is 
priced at two guineas, one pound ten, 
and one guinea, and decline swiftly to 
Mr. Frepertc Harrison at three-and- 
six, and The Man Harris (who knows 
SHAKSPEARE as other men know the 
alphabet) at from three-and-six to five- 
and-six, pick where you will. 

So far we have been on normal 
ground; but inaletter from Mr. ANTHONY 
Hore Hawkins “to a well-known 
publisher who had made proposals to 
him which he must not call extravagant 
but which he certainly thought altru- 
istic,” we touch upon wonder and 
romance. For such a letter, containing 
such strange matter, seven-and-six 
Mr. Hew- 
LETT is also outside the normal pale, for 
he writes a “humorous letter to a 
publisher” and eight-and-six is asked 
for it. A signed receipt of the epis- 
tolary Englishwoman, Mr. LavrENCE 
Hovsmay\, is three shillings, and there 
should be a rush for it under the green, 
white and purple; and the same 
figure is required for a letter, also to 
a publisher, by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 
who apparently did not think it worth 
while to be funny in it. CouLson 
KeRNAHANS rule at sixpence or a 
shilling less, and Bart KENNEDYs are 
a little stronger, while the only Ray 
LANKESTER is two shillings, and the 
only Oxtver Longe half-a-crown. Any 
number of JoHN MASEFIELDs (in prose) 
are to be had at four shillings to seven- 
and-six each, and any number of 
Eustace Miveses, from two shillings 
to three shillings each, or the price of 
a nut orgy. The great question 
agitating the present writer is whether 
to save up for the Eustace MILEsEs or 
for the Dr. SaLeEBys, which range from 
two shillings to three-and-six apiece. 
A cheque drawn in Mr. Bernarp Suaw's 
favour (but since cashed) at four-and-six 


VARI. 








is a curiosity that would lay the 
foundations of any museum of genius 
and cannot be called dear; but to ask 
two shillings for a letter by Mr, 
CLEMENT SuHorter is, it must be con- 
fessed, going rather far. 

So much for this very remarkable 
and eye-opening catalogue, with its 
revolutionary appraisements. As an 
aid to the young collector with a guinea 
to spend and a desire for variety in 
literary heroes, the following table of 
suggestions has been drawn up, con- 
taining illustrious names not hitherto 
mentioned :— 


£ s. d. 

1 THomas Copp ... 1 6 
1 Norman GALE ... 3.6 
1 Saran GRAND 3.0 
1 W.J. Locke. ‘ 29 6 
1 Otrver Onions. . = ¢ 
1 Pett Rivce we 2 & 
1 Smpney WEBB... a = 
1 I. Zanawith... 3 0 
£1 1 0 


In a hundred years’ time, think of 
the rush and tumble at Sornery’s to 
acquire these documents! 





THE SUNDIAL. 

Ir was an old square dial resting 
upon a niche high up on the South 
corner of the house. Lichen grew 
upon its hoary surface. The sun cast 
a slanting shadow of the pointer round 
the time-worn lettering of the hours. 
Ivy trailed clinging fingers over its 
face. 

Until the new gardener came. 

His hobby was clipping . . . clip- 
ping anything and everything, and at 
all times. He clipped the creepers, the 
roses, trees, shrubs and grass edges. 
The tousled Skye underwent a startling 
transformation with the shears. He 
clipped his hours of attendance. His 
hand would even open and close con- 
vulsively at wage time. 

It was clipping the ivy which climbed 
over and incidentally proved to have 
been the main support of the tottering 
old sundial that nearly led to his 
undoing. . 

I helped him up, raised his wages 
and promised him a new straw hat to 
replace the ruin lying crushed beneath 
the fallen stone. Ther word was sent 
to the local mason to come and repair 
the damage. 

At 6.30 next morning I had to go 
down in a dressing-gown to interview 
an old and very deaf labourer. He told 
me his name was Jargesir, and he had 
worked nigh on seventy years man and 
boy in the village, he had, and thought 
it would clear later. He had brought 
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**T say, MoTHER, THERE MUST HAVE 


| LAST NIGHT AND NOW I’VE ONLY A PENNY. 


BEEN BURGLARS IN THE HOUSE, 





I HAD A PENNY FARTHING 





IN MY KNICKERBOCKERS 








a wheel-barrow and spade—presumably 
| to show that there was no disguise 
| about his being a workman. I explained 
| loudly that he was not wanted to bury 

a dog, but to replace a sundial that 

had fallen off the wall. He retired 
| grumbling, and came back late that 
afternoon with a fellow-mason, a young 
lad of about sixty, carrying a ladder. 
This, after a severe battle with the 
creeper, was placed in position against 
the house, and the old man slowly 
crawled to the top. Then it was 
discovered that the ladder was too 
short, and it was decided that the men 
should return with a longer one and go 
thoroughly into the matter. 

Next morning they came with a 
longer ladder, placed it against the 
wall, climbed up in turn to examine 
the spot whence the dial had fallen, 
descended, tried to lift the stone, agreed 
that eewur-a-eavy-un, eewur, and went 
away to procure some ropes and tackle 
and have dinner. In the afternoon 
they brought a hand-cart, some scaffold- 
ing poles, ropes and blocks, a sack of 
cement, and various trowels; also 
another spade, doubtless feeling con- 
vinced that someone would require 
burying before the job was done. By 





the time these articles were unloaded, 
laid out on the lawn, sorted, identified 
and discussed, it had become too dark 
to see, and further postponement was 
necessary. 

I was away the following day, but, 
on returning in the evening, found the 
men perched on ladders and freely 
bespattering everything within reach 
with cement. The sundial was back 
in position, but faced somewhere about 
E. by 8.8.E., with the pointer hori- 











zontal, I spent some time drawing 
|diagrams on the path to explain the 
principles of sundials in general; I 
emphasized the importance of this one 
in particular facing due South, and 
jarranged that the men should come 
next morning at about 11.30, so as to 
get the shadow of the pointer falling 
on the XII at exactly noon. Jargesir 
couldn’t make head or tail of it, but 
his young companion thought he had 
caught the idea. There was just time 
that night to get the stone loose before 
the cement set. 

| It was unavoidable that a cloud 
should obscure the sun from 11.40 to 
1.15 next day, and most unfortunate 
that at the next attempt an error in 
taking a funereal tolling of the church 


bell for the striking of noon led to our 
being an hour out. At the third 
experiment, however, we were com- 
pletely successful. The cement was 
run neatly along the joints with a 
trowel, and the scaffolding removed. 

At the last moment Jargesir leant 
across to give the pointer just the least 
tap with a hammer (as it had got a 
little bent from the fall) . . , and broke 
it off short. 





***T do not say it is the most important,’ 
Mr. Borden replied cautiously. ‘I do not think 
I can usefully ad anything till a decision has 
taken place.’”” 

But The Evening News might have 
added a ‘d.” 





‘*His red-livered watermen were pulling a 
long even stroke.”—Devon and Exeter Gazette. 
We believe that the adjective applies 
to others than watermen, but we see 
no reason for dragging it in. 





**Not until about 20 yards from home did 
Oliver manage to put his mount’s short head 
in front, the verdict being a ‘ short head.’” 

Zululand Times. 
The custom of measuring a horse’s head 
to see what he won by still holds in 





Zululand. 
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Tue Erricr oF THE Eaku’s Counr Tournxey osx Tug “FLowern or ENGLaNp'’s Nobpitiry axp Cuivarry.” 
No. I. 
WE NEAR THAT, AT A RECENT BALL AT THE DucuEss or ——’s, SiR —— ——, ON ENTERING THE BALL-ROOM FOR THE FIRST 
WALTZ, FLUNG HIS GLOVE ON THE PARQUET WITIL THE REMARK THAT, IF ANYBODY PRESENT SAID THAT Lapy —— WASN'T BY 
LONG CHALKS THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN THE ROOM, WELL—HE KNEW WHAT HE COULD DO ABOUT IT! 








: Bes He had made a clever speech, a very}you. Put it to him in general terms 
THE BLIND ALLEY. clever speech, and in the hurry of the|as to one who must have had experience 
Cattow, when I met him in the train,|] moment, while [ was thanking the]in such things. Parkinson and you 
wore the unmistakable look of one who} President. for giving me the chance of|}and the President can be A, B and C. 
has passed a sleepless night. He said| being there, 1 agreed with him about|He is certain to make one of two 
he had been to a public dinner, and in-| Parkinson, and went on to say that | obvious replies. Hither he will say 
stinctively I made the obvious comment. | it was the cleverest speech, for one|that the President wouldn’t be likely 


“No,” said Callow, “the food was| delivered practically impromptu, that|to worry his head about such a trifle, 


top hole. That isn’t the trouble. Look | I had ever heard.” |in which case everything is all right; 
here; perhaps you can help me. It} Callow paused, evidently expecting|or he will say that you wouldn’t be 
was a good dinner. Menu good, wine| me to sympathise. | likely to worry yours, which will show 


good, toast list good—several excellent | I did my best. “It was so clever|that he has a poor opinion of your 
speeches, in a good cause: the Society | that it kept youawake? Iam sorry—”’| sense of decency, and you will have to 
for the Immediate Provision of Cork} ‘Don't be an idiot!” said Callow.|take more definite steps to put your- 
Limbs for Conductors of Orchestras |‘ Don't you understand that the Presi-| self right with him.” 
who have had the Mis‘ortune to Lose|dent made a speech too—a jcl'y good| “I'll try it,” said Callow. 
their Working Arm.” lone; better than Parkinson’s really, by A day or two later I met him, and he 
“With a mouthful like that, there! a long way.” showed me a post-card from his friend. 
was hardly any need for a dinner,” I| “ Well,” I said cheerily, “I don’t|It said: “B wouldn’t waste his time 
put in facetiously. | suppose he noticed anything. You're} over such nonsense.” 
“So I've been told,” was Callow’s| practically accusing him of fishing.” “ There,” I said, “I have helped you 
rather brutal reply. | “Nota bit of it. But he must have| after all.” 
“Well?” | thought afterwards what a clumsy ass| “No,” said Callow. “I cannot for 
“ Well, the President got me to go,|I was.” the life of me remember which of us 
and afterwards, just as I was leaving,} ‘“ Why not write and explain?” was B.”’ 
I ran into him. He thanked me for| ‘“ Yes, and make myself out a self- 
coming, and all in the same breath} conscious fool.” The Coming of Disestablishment. 
said ‘what ‘a-clever sp2ech Sir Pinker] “Don’t be hasty. Have a little] «seston. complete in box and in perfect 
Parkinson had made, It was quits true.! patience, and I may be able to help! order, 15s.’ —Ewchange and Mart. 
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““MINE EYES TO THE HILLS.” 


Oxp Davin the Psalmist he laid down the cup, 
The wine ceased to gladden, the harps had lost tune, 
And he went to his casement, I think, and looked up 
Where the hills of the Philistines fronted the moon, 
And he thought of old days—and a sling that he took 
And of five smooth white pebbles he'd picked from a 
brook! 


And his eye lighted up as he looked at his hills, 
The hills of old triumphs, and high-riding stars, 
When he watched by the rush of the snow-watered rills 
Where the wild asses drank and lay down on the scars, 
In the days when he’d hunted and followed his flocks 
Where the little grey conies ran over the rocks! 


And his spirit was caught in the magical calm 

Of far rugged faces, of searps and of screes, 
For a day on a hill-side will lend you a balm 

That begins with bell-heather and murmur of bees, 
And ends with the mantle of silence that drops 
‘Twixt man and his troubles on reaching the Tops! 


So now, when the nights have grown warm with July 
(And London in summer's as bad as Bombay), 











Our town-sickened hearts through the windows will fly 
To Teviot and Tayside, Balquidder and Spey, 

To loch and to river, to corrie and strath, 

Where we also have met with Goliaths of Gath! 


Oh, giants we 've countered—trout, salmon or stag— 
We dream of you now and of battles we ’ve fought 
By bare windy brae-face, by peat-pool and hag, 
Where, if you ’ve escaped us, you ’re still to be sought; 
But it matters no whit how the combat has gone, 
Since the hills in their bigness and peace have looked on! 


Then we fashion—for Fancy plays wonderful freaks— 
The sough of a pine-wood, the scent of a brae, 

With, massed far above us, crags, saddles and peaks, 
Where great caller winds blow the cobwebs away, 

And roar in the gulleys, and whoop down the cuts, 

And bring the wild grouse-packs like smoke to the butts ! 


By leagues of red heather and murderous midge, 
By crisp Autumh duskings a-bellow with deer, 
By straight-driven coveys, by rigging and ridge— 
It’s mountains for us now that August is near ; 
For London’s got every sublunary ill, 
And our hearts—like old Davip’s—are fain for “the hill’! 
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‘**UncLE! UNcLE! po STOP BEING FUNNY. CAN’T YOU SEE YOU’RE MAKING THE DONKEY NERVOUS?” 
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Newly-arrived Holiday-Maker, ‘MAY WE HAVE THE USE OF THE BILLIARD-TABLE THIS EVENING?” 
Boarding-house Maid. ‘‘Ou! CERTAINLY, Str. I’LL GO AND GET IT FOR YOU.” 
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Our Vice. ‘Yes; I suppos— HE’LL EXPECT TO PLAY NOW!” 


Our Captain. ‘‘ DECENT OF HIM TO CARRY THE BAGS.’ 
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Wretched Dzep Field (who has already dropped a few). ‘‘HERE IT COMES AGAIN!” 
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ADVERTISED BY THE 


TO THE VARIOUS ATTRACTIONS 


A YVOSIER-ARTIST TO DO JUSTICE, 


SuowING THE BRAVE EFFORT OF 


IN THE LIMITED SPACE AT HIS DISPOSAL, 





MUNICIPALITY AND Sports COMMITTEE OF MIXINGHAM-ON-SEA. 
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Tate Major, “* WHERE TNE DEUCE ARE YOU GOING TO?” Gallant Yeoman ( fuintly). ‘Tie ‘orsk comes From ’UNTINGDON, Sin!” 
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He (as the hope of the team goes in). “An! NOW WE HAVE A CHANCE IF IE CAN ONLY GET SOMEONE TO STAY WITH HIM.” 
She. “Is HE AS DISAGREEABLE AS ALL THAT?” 
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A “THEATRICAL” GARDEN-PARTY. 


a 
WE HAVE NEVER BEEN TO ONE, BUT IMAGINE IT MUST BE SOMETHING LIKE THIS. 





7 rug and gave her permission to explore | ship to a child of twelve, with little or 
HE DOUANE. by herself. no experience of navigation. 

Sometimes I rest on the sofa. Iwas} “Right-o,” she said. “I'll leave However, be this as it may, we 
doing so the other day when my little|this with you,” and sho deposited | arrived safely in port, and, after some 
daughter Felicity came along and sat} beside me a small basket bag that she|turmoil, found ourselves within the 
on top of me. | had been carrying on her arm. “ Don't| precincts of the douane. 

“I think,” she said, “ we ought to go) let anybody take it.” Our luggage was slammed down in 
abroad.” “ What's inside?”’ I asked. a row on the counter and we were 

““L've been there,” I said. “ A surprise.” invited to make declaration. 

“ But I haven't, and Stephen hasn't} I concluded that it was some assort-| ‘“ Rien” (Nothing), I said. “ Tabac ? 
either. We all need a change.” ment of fruit and chocolates that she} Oui, wn peu, mais pour fumer moi-méme” 





Stephen, I should explain, is a hedge- 
hog who belongs to my little daughter. 
He lives in the garden and is intro- 
duced to visitors as “quite one of the 


was: intending to spread before my 
delighted gaze at a later stage of the 
journey, and having little appetite or 


curiosity during the voyage I let it be 


(Tobacco? Yes, a little, but for my own 
consumption). 

“ Et Mademoiselle ?”’ they asked. 

“ Rien,” Lrepeated. “ Rien ne va plus” 


or 


= 











family,” though personally I cannot | without making any investigation. 
endorse this view. Felicity put in some good work. 
“In any case,” I said, “ Stephen} After a tour of inspection round the 
must stay behind; I never travel with| other passengers, she disappeared up| ‘“ Si, j'ai beaucoup d declarer.” 
hedgehogs.” la flight of stairs and apparently found| I was considerably taken aback. The 
And so eventually it was agreed that! her way on to the bridge, for she came) officials cast eyes of fierce suspicion 
Felicity and I should depart the Realm | back later with a glowing account of! upon me and their moustaches bristled. 
while Stephen remained at home as|the Captain, who, it seemed, was the|Fellow-passengers crowded forward 
caretaker. darlingest person, and had permitted | eagerly, anxious, no doubt, to seo what 
There was a considerabie tempest} her to steer the vessel. It is possible, | would become of me. 
when we crossed the Channel, and I| however, that she was mistaken in| “Felicity,” I whispered, “my dear 
could not bring myself to fall in with | this, as it can hardly be supposed that | child, you should have told me. You 
Felicity’s scheme of roving about the|a captain with any sense of responsi- | should have told Papa. What is it you 
vessel, so I found a deck-chair and a| bility would entrust the safety of his have?” 


(Nothing at all—strong negative). 
Felicity looked up, deep indignation 
in her eyes. 

















| 
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« Wait and see,” said Felicity. 
The officials opened all the trunks, 
Felicity watching them with queenly 
dignity till they pronounced themselves 
ready for the disclosure. Then she put 
her hand down into the first box, felt 
about, and drew out an ancient and 
sadly dissipated-looking gollywog whose 
hair had all departed from its head. 
The officials eyed her in expectant 
silence. With reverent care she sat it 
down upon the counter facing them. 
There was an awful pause. 
Suddenly — “ Mats ce n'est rien ga.” 
« Rien!” cried Felicity. “ Ca!” 
They had said the wrong thing. 
I remembered well presenting this 
antique exhibit to my little daughter in 
the days when she first began to operate 
with toys, and I knew that no successor 
had ever supplanted it in her affection 
and esteem. 
I thought for a moment that she 
would close the proceedings, but, after 
giving them one glance of intense 
disdain, she explored the second trunk. 
A lighter note was now struck by 
the introduction of a collapsible Teddy- 
bear which, being apparently in a con- 
dition of pent-up energy, immediately 
advanced upon the dowaniers in a 
series of somersaults. 
Almost incoherent, they thrust it 
back with gestures of impatience. The 
crowd behind us surged forward, and 
the historic building was filled with 
clamour. 
Felicity, however, her chin at a 
serene angle in the air, calmly proceeded 
to the next “ turn.” 
This unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately, did not come to pass. I 
recognised the velvety hindlegs of an 
elephant rising out of a sea of muslin. 
But, for some reason—at the time I 
thought it modesty—it refused to come 
bodily into sight. (As a matter of fact 
its tusks had become hopelessly en- 
tangled.) 
Then, amid a scene of indescribable 
confusion and untranslatable language, 
we arrived at the finale. 
“The basket now, Papa.” 
“What basket ?"’ 
“The surprise.” 
I found that I was unconsciously 
carrying the thing under my arm. 
She took it from me and poured the 
contents out upon the counter. 
It was Stephen! 
_ In the railway carriage I sank back 
into my seat with a sigh of relief. 

_“ We came abroad for a little change, 
didn’t we?” I said. 

Felicity regarded me with profound 
solemnity, and then suddenly an irre- 
sistible twinkle came into her eyes. 

“ You'd better give Stephen a run in 
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FORCE OF HABIT. 


Tue Lonpon PoLicem: 


AN TAKES A HOLIDAY. 








the corridor,” I suggested. ‘ He must | 
be a bit stiff.” 

“Yes, I will,” she said, and, taking 
the basket off the rack, she opened it. | 

The Teddy-bear was within. 

Felicity gasped. 

“Oh, Stephen, where are you?” 

She threw the Teddy-bear across the 
carriage, where it began a very slow 


somersault and then ceased with its) 


feet in the air. 


said. 


“No, Papa, it must have been at the | 
douane. They made us pack up again | 
in such a hurry, Stephen got wrong.” | 

“ Well, where do you think he went?” | 

“There were some French people: 
next us with a sort of comic tea- 
basket. It's my belief that in a weak 
moment Stephen got in there. He was, 


“T expect he got into a P. & O.! 
Special or some such fancy train,” I|the Guard. 
“It would be like Stephen.” | 
Felicity gazed at me thoughtfully. | 


“ Well, I suppose he'll stick to their 
party now,” I suggested cheerfully. 


“They say there’s nothing like travel- 


ling with French people to pick up the 
language.” 

“Yes,” said Felicity doubtfully ; “but 
I am a little anxious about him. He 
never gets on very well with strangers.” 

At that moment we were startled by 
a sudden uproar coming from the next 
compartment. Several people rushed 
out into the corridor, calling loudly for 
Their demonstration was 
made in the French tongue, and, from 
the fleeting vision that she caught, 
Felicity was convinced that she recog- 
nised some of Stephen’s new friends. 
We both felt that we should go round 
and investigate. 

There was a good deal of luggage 
sprinkled about, together with an over- 
turned tea-basket, some brioches and 
some buttered rolls. Otherwise, Stephen 





flustered, and it was a bit like his own.” | had the compartment to himself. 
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a » jo. so? 3 
xa Lv 2 : a 


(Lady, anzx ous to elevate the “ criminal classes,” has been calling the child’s attention to the beauties of nature in general and the high 
| , waving grass tn particular. ) 
| a . er , > ’ , ee 
Child ( fuce lighting up at last), ‘Eu! 1sx’? 1 AWFU 


BONNIE? YE MIGHT HIDE IN THERE AND THE POLLIS WUD NEVER FIND v2.” 
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Small Philosopher (helping herself with regret to largest slice of cake). ‘‘ WELL, WELL! SOMEBODY MUST NAVE THE BIGGEST BIt.” 
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TIPS FOR THE THAMES, BY A SOCIALIST. | 
| 
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STIR UP THE IDLE RICI. 
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Suow your EQUALITY IN THE LOCKS, REMEMBER THE RIVER WAS MADE FOR MAN, NOT MAN FOR THE RIVER. 
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C is the Cabin I thought was my own, 
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F is the Fish that is caught on the pier. 


D is a Damsel not trusted alone. 





G is a Golfer unturfing the course. 








H is a Horseman who hasn’t a horse. 
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L for the Luggage that wandered astray. M is a Maraquis—don’t mike him your N isa Nymph that I met at Ostend. 
friend. 








O's the Ozone that is found by the zea, P is the Prawn that is toothsome at tea. Q for the Qualms that one gets on the 
waves, 
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U is for Urchin with bucket and spade. 
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X is the Mayor of a Maritime Spot. Y isa Yachtsman who’s always on shore. 














Z is for Zephyr—I mention no more. 
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this matter, and I have unceasingly 
MR. PUNCH’S HOLIDAY COMPETITION. ().,,ked forward to the time when I 
In order to be in the modern Press| could cross the Channel and make 
movement and to bring to light any/a first acquaintance with the world- 
hidden talent among holiday-makers,|famous Alpine scenery in its native | 
Mr. Punch has recently organised a|haunts. Owing to certain private, 
grand competition for his readers. | matters, into which I need not go now, 
They were requested to send in de-| but they were connected with the death 
scriptions of the holidays they had been | of an aunt, I was able last June to 
experiencing, together with sketches|launch out in the way of a holiday 
illustrating the more salient points of | rather more than usual, and I at once 
enjoyment; such contributions to be | decided to visit the Mecca of the Alpine 
judged as evidence of the competitor's | fraternity—Switzerland. 
capacity for holiday-making rather}; The month previous to my departure 
than of his skill as an author or| was happily spent in preparing for my 
artist. To keep enthusiasm up to its/holiday, and I took good care to 
highest pitch Mr. Punch offered two | provide myself with an excellent supply 
noble prizes, the first being a £500| of rope, nailed boots, riicksacks, alpen- 
motor-car, and the second a postal. | stocks, and so forth. In this matter 
order for seven-and-six. It was pointed|I was much assisted by the advice of 
out, however, that the winner might (a) | my friend, Mr. George Bagg, who is a 
be already in possession of several cars, | confirmed traveller, having undertaken, 
or (b) have nowhere to keep one, and it; during last summer, a three days’ 
was decided therefore that he could 
choose alternatively a plot of land in the | 
Island of Sheppey. Unfortunately it | 
has been found impossible to separate 
four of the competitors, and until they 
have met and decided whether they 
would rather share the automobile or 
the building site, the question of the 
prize stands over. Meanwhile we have 
much pleasure in giving publicity to 
their holidays, and in congratulating 
them all on the amount of enjoyment 
they have extracted from them. 








x SAR 





because reasons connected with finance 
compelled me to travel by the longer 
route from Newhaven to Dieppe. 
My destination was a little village 
called Weissenwald, in the Bernese 
Oberland, recommended over a game 
of dominoes by a chance acquaintance 
at lunch. It was not, he admitted, 
precisely at the foot of the Matterhorn, 
the Jungfrau and Mont Blane (the 
situation I had hoped for), but there 
were several peaks well worth climbing 
in the neighbourhood. 

I had purchased acircular ticket, a pre- 
caution which, as I understand from my 
travelled friends, saves a good deal of 








trouble with the authorities 
abroad and I was on the eve of starting 
whenamost unfortunate eventoccurred. 
My fellow-clerk, a man of apparently 





walking tour in Holland. 
He was, however, a little against me 
on the question of the rope. 

“ You ‘ll want a guide to tie it to,’ 
he pointed out. 

“T shall pick up a guide out there,” 


A. A. M. 


I.—A Ho.uipay IN THE ALPs. 
[Mr. Ernest Spotley, 5, Park Lane, 
Punders End. } 
Until this year I had never seen 


’ 





| Switzerland, though I have always been | [ said. 





|there too? When I was in the Nether- 
| lands ¥ 
| However, I decided to be on the safe 
|side and make all my purchases in 
England before starting. 

The thought of the journey alarmed 
me, for I am a bad sailor, but Bagg 
assured me that there was no fear of 
illness so long as one always kept 


~~ 





XS 
| 





Wau | Le 


fond of mountains. 
Unfortunately one has little chance 
in Londun of indulging one’s taste in|I was particularly glad to hear this 





WAKE 
in the same position. 





“Then why not pick up the rope| 


robust constitution, was suddenly struck 
{down by that dread scourge appendi- 
| citis, and it became absolutely necessary 
|that my holiday should be postponed. 
| The senior partner suggested a fortnight 
|in October instead. I need hardly say 
'that I was thunderstruck. An earth- 
quake or a sudden 





eruption of Vesuvius 

could not have disturbed me more. When 
the first shock was over there was 
nothing for it but an enquiry as to the 
autumn prices of lodgings in Southend. 

Yet, though the body is still in 
London, my heart is in beautiful 
Switzerland, and I can truly say that 














I am spending “A Holiday in the Alps.” 
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\I.—A Week 1n WonpverFvut Lonpon. 
[Mr. Joshua Cobble, The Cottage, 
Marsh Mallow. ] 
On arriving in London my first busi- 
| ness was to call at the Punch office and 
learn the full details of this great Holi- 
day Competition. 
to see Mr. Cobble—Ep.] I accordingly 
drove there in a taxicab, feeling that my 
| knowledge of London did not justify me 
|in trying to find my way to Bouverie 
| Street on foot. In less than an hour 
| Thad all the information which I de- 
| sired, and had decided at once to enter 
my name as a competitor. 
‘London is a remarkable town. For 


myself I am 
\ O 














never tired of looking at it; 

and I feel that even if I had stayed 
longer than a week I should still not 
have discovered all that there is to 
know about it. To describe everything 
that I saw would take too long; the 
most I can do is to take one day, such 
as Tuesday, and let it stand as a sample 
of the rest of the week. 

Tuesday, 9.0 a.m. Made my way to 
Earl’sCourt station on the underground, 
_ where I took a ticket for Charing Cross. 

9.30—10.15. While waiting for train, 
tried the moving staircase. A very 
clever arrangement. 
| 10.15—11.0. Watched the numbers 
| appear on the notice-board of the trains. 
Most ingenious. 

11.5. Got on train for Charing Cross. 

11.30. Arrived Ealing. 

11.30—11.45. Watched moving ad- 
Vertisements on Ealing platform. 

12.20 p.m. Arrived Charing Cross. 


12.30. In the underground passages 
| of Charing Cross. 





















[We were very glad | P 


arks. 


man. Most interesting. 






o- 
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took ticket for Mansion House. 


notice-board. Very clever idea. 
on train for Mansion House. 
5.10. Arrived Richmond. 


leisurely. 

8.0. Watched whisky and tea adver- 
tisements. 
10.0. Entered train for West Ken- 
sington. 
10.40. Arrived Wimbledon. 
This is only asample. After a whole 
week I can say that I enjoyed my 
holiday thoroughly, and I shall have 
plenty to tell the wife when I get back 
to Marsh Mallow. I have only had 
one real disappointment, and that was 


when I went 









































+ 
isin aie 
os Z 
to see the Latin races 
at Shepherd’s Bush. London is an 
expensive place to stay in, and I had 


hoped to get something back over these 
races; but they were evidently over by 





®eo009 








the time I arrived. 


3.40. Returned and spoke to a police- 


4,0—4.15. Crossed Trafalgar Square. 
4.20. Re-entered underground and| hotels. 


4.20—4.30. Watched numbers on| delightful situation. 


6.0. Arrived Mansion House. Dined 


2.10. Returned to daylight. Lunched|III.—A Watxine Tour m GERMANY. 
heartily at A.B.C. in Trafalgar Square. 
3.0. Some soldiers appeared in the 
Square and marched down Whitehall. 
Hastily left A.B.C. and followed them|the Monday, and after three hours’ 
to their barracks opposite one of the} steady walking arrived at Brockenbitz. 


[Mr. Albert Moss, 
Pocklington Towers, Streatham. ] 


I started from Sprockenspitz on 


Brockenbitz is a delightful place; I 





remember it well. 
A short rest here was necessary, and 
then I proceeded to Pilsenschwarz 
(2 m.), where there is a post-office and 
an English church, besides numerous 
The population is something 
over 1,200 and the town lies in a 
Having accom- 


Got plished nearly nine miles since break- 


fast, I decided to rest here for the night. 
Next morning I left for Teufelwetter, 
a village some six miles distant. My 





memories of Teufelwetter 

are unfortunate, and I may say at once 
that I was greatly disappointed with 
the place. I pushed on as hurriedly as 
possible to Dortchen (3 m.), passing 
over a well-known gorge (whose name 
I have forgotten) on my way. Dortchen 
contains a post-office and an English 
church, neither of which, however, I 
entered. There are numerous shops, 
and the roads appear to be well-kept; 
the surrounding scenery also is deserv- 
ing of attention. At Dortchen 1 








remained for several days, 
noting the chief beauties of the place 
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and it was not until the following|in no time. Old McStymie, the head | 
Monday that I continued on my way|gillie, greeted me at the gates as we 
towards Bummelkursaalbrocken. This| drove up with, ‘ Hoots, it’s the braw 


the natives when we came in with the 
spoil. 
“The Harriers are meeting here this 





is a medium-sized village some five|laddie herself, dinna fash the noo,” | morning,” 


miles away, and I arrived there about 
noon. The place is much visited 
by travellers, containing as it does a 
post-office and an English church, 
while there is a waterfall of some 
celebrity in the neighbourhood. 
not have time to visit this, being some- 
what unexpectedly 





detained after lunch 
for several hours; and it was not until 
the next day that I finally reached 
Stiltzburg (5 m.), from which place I} 
took train home to England. 


IV.—A Sportine Trip TO THE 
HIGHLANDS. 
{Mr. Gus Montmorency, 
The Eyrie, Maida Vale, N. W.] 

Duncan McGooghly has always been 
one of the boys. We were at Corpus 
together for a term; we go every week 
to the dear old Gaiety together; we 
often drop in at Oddenino’s for a grilled 
bone after painting the town red. Dear 
old Dunky- 


a thorough sportsman, 
if ever there was one. When he asked 


me up to his little place in the Trossachs | 


last June, I threw up all my other 
engagements, cut Lady Fluffie’s little 
dinner dance, told my man to pack my 
gun-case and fishing-tackle, and caught 
the night train up to Perth. There 
was no need to take my hunters along 
with me, as I knew I could rely on 


| Dunky for a mount if we wanted a day 


with the hounds. 
My host met me with the cob and 
tooled me out to his little shooting-box 





|that day last year when I flushed a 


| gt AE \ md NS Wn 


I did | 


said Duncan next day at 
“Would you care to go 


to which I replied with a cheery, | breakfast. 
“What ho!” He will never forget! out?” 

“T haven’t a gee,” I said, as I 
squirted some soda into a glass. 

“T can give you a mount,” he said, | 

**Good man,” I answered. 

It was on a fine raw-boned flea-bitten 
grey that he mounted me, with careful | 
instructions to ride him on the snafile, 
We drew Sporran Wood first, and 
hounds put up a fine hare, scent being 














splendid. At Dewar’s Corner, | 
| 
| 
- G.my 
runnable stag of seventeen points 
and gave it both barrels. 
“Well, Gussie, old sport,” said 

Duncan McGooghly to me next morn- = 

ing at breakfast, “‘ what would you like So 

to do to-day?” C 


| “What’s on?” I said, helping myself 
to another whisky-and-soda. 


| “You can have a day with the| : 
| grouse,” he said; “I’ve been keeping | but I headed her off, and she soon had 


the home coverts specially for you. the whole field streaming after her, the 
Or would you rather flog a stream for | kill taking place at Breek’s Beeches 
salmon ?”’ after twenty minutes of the best. 
“TI think, dear old fellow,” I said,| ‘Dunky, old sport,” said I, as we | 
“T’ll flog a stream,” and I bit the| Walked our tired nags home, “ London 
end off a Corona. “Are the little | can show us nothing like this.” 
| beggars rising ?”’ 
| The fish, it seemed, were in splendid TO THE GENTLE READER ONLY. 
perersagre and so we lost no time in| Here our holiday pages end; 
getting to work. Barely had I com- So, before the last is done, 
menced whipping the stream when Let me beg a boon, my friend— 
See, tis but a little one: 
Ere you leave the breathless city 
For the scents of mead and moor— 
Give a thought, for love and pity, 
To the children of the poor. 











Ere you sit, o’ summer nights, 

“IR, . 3 Where the sea has much to say, 
U4 y 3 q \y | Walk the woodlands, climb to heights 
| | Washed by all the winds at play; 


‘<4 \\\\' re * 
Eh ane Ere you thrid the watered valleys 
~~ \ _— y _ ied 





2 





ax < With your own, a merry troop— 
i Don’t forget the stifling alleys 


— | 


-} 
\ } 
A> 


~~. ae ~* Racin 


wx | 


er “tu. Where the other children droop. 

SU AG | Would you make within your heart 

I got a bite, Brighter yet the golden hours, 

and in a second a magnificent sixty- | Calling these to have their part 

| pounder was at my feet. I amoneof| In the gathering of the flowers ?— 

|those old-fashioned sportsmen who| Ere you leave the sombre city 

'prefer their fishing mixed. I like to| For the green ways, soft and sunned, | 

wander out with a rod, a fly and a| Please to send, for love and pity, x 

| retriever, and pick up what I can.| Something to the Fresn Arr Funb." | 

| Luck was in my way that morning and 0.8. | 

| at the end of the day my bag consisted| _* This year sees the coming-of-age of je 

| of three salmon, twenty brace of trout, er ey eg + —_ summer i we for 

|four dozen perch, a pike and a couple|¢ fortnicht. fits should be axiiressed to the 
a fortnight. Gifts should be addresse 


{of dabs. There was rejoicing among | Hon. Sec., 23, St. Bride Street, ~ 
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empty and hungry, despite their piteous appeals.” 
Rectory, and the Bisuor or SOUTHWARK, Bishop's House, Kennington. ] 
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Mr. Puncu (to Charity). “COME, MADAM; YOU WILL NOT ASK WHERE THE BLAME LIES; 
YOU WILL ONLY ASK HOW BEST YOU CAN HELP.” 
[From the letter sent to the Press by the Bishops we learn that ‘‘ twice as many women and children as are relieved are turned away 
Contributions to the relief fund will be received by the Rev. O, 8. Lowrig, Poplar 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(ExTRACTED FROM THE Drary oF Topsy, M.P.) 

Monday, July 8.—No one regarding 
the slim, tall, well-groomed Minister 
standing at the Table addressing a list- 
less, half-empty House, would imagine 
he was moving the Second Reading of a 
Reform Bill containing potentiality of 
adding to the electorate two-million- 
and-a-half males, ten-million-and-a- 
half females. Appearance of House on 
such momentous occasion faithfully 
reflects attitude of public outside. No 
thronged public meetings have sternly 
recommended Bill to favourable con- 
sideration of Legislature. Not a park 
paling has fallen. Reason for notable 
state of things obvious. No one believes 
in reality of Ministerial intention to 
pass the Bill this Session. 

If such conclusion of the matter 
were desired or meant, it is physically 
impossible. With full length of average 
Session practically run; there remain 
two great measures, either sufficient 
of itself to form the background of a 
Session. House will sit into New 
Year, or to March, if necessary. But 
the time so appropriated will not prove 
too much to dispose of the Home Rule 
Bill, of which one clause has been 
passed in Committee, the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill, not yet in Com- 
mittee, and a Bill abolishing Plural 
Voting, fragment of the bulkier measure 
discussed to-night. 

Wherefore then this apparently de- 
liberate waste of precious time? Why 
this hauling up of empty buckets from 
dried-out wells ? 

Answer is found in the old 
injunction, Cherchez la femme. 
PREMIER, distraught amid divided 
counsels, hemmed in by conflicting 
sections of party, gave a pledge 
that a straight issue on question 
of Woman Suffrage should be 
provided in Reform Bill. By- 
and-by we shall get into Com- 
mittee; the fateful amendment 
opening door to addition of ten- 
million-and-a-half women to the 
electoral register will be moved; 
it will be negatived ; a pledge will 
have been fulfilled, a troublesome 
question temporarily got rid of, 
and the Reform Bill having played 
its part in the little game will be 
dropped—all but the principle of 
the abolishment of Plural Voting. 

_Meanwhile Luu, seductive in 
his Sunday clothes, speaking in 
level conversational tone at speed 
unchecked by obstacle of a single 
comma, commends the measure 
to favourable consideration of 
some empty Benches and here 
and there a group of Members 
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**Lulu, seductive in his Sunday clothes,” 
(Mr. “Lvutv” Harcovert.) 


more or less successfully repressing 
instinct to yawn. 

Business done.—Second Reading of 
Reform Bill moved. On behalf of 
Opposition PretyMAN submits amend- 
ment declining to proceed with it. 











Tuesday.—House emptier even than 








** Girt by life-belt, scanning the far-flurg line of 
battleships.” 
(Lord Hatssvry.) 





| 
| 


| 


when Reform Bill was under discussion. 
Difficult to muster a quorum ; increas- 
ing trouble in keeping it in hand. 
Fact is House has edjourned to Spit- 
head to inspect the British Navy. 
Whilst excursion was looked forward to 
with pleasurable anticipation proper 
to a picnic, it was not without mis- 
giving that Members committed their 
precious lives to custody of a ship. 
Yesterday anxious inquiries addressed 
to Admiralty as to precautions taken 
against disaster. Would provision be 
made, if was asked, for a sufficient 
number of lifeboats, rafts and other 
appliances for the safety of Honourable 
Members ? 

Macnamara able to give required 
assurance. Still there was hesitation. 
How about priority of Members taking 
their places in the boats in case of 
disaster ? 

As this question was put, Members 
below Gangway on both sides cast 
distrustful glances on occupants of 
two Front Benches facing the Table. 
It is a favourite axiom with the Private 
Member that when the two Front 


| Benches agree upon a current question 
|there is mischief ahead. Suppose in 








case indicated they were to agree upon 
their right of priority to take to the 
boats, what would become of Private 
Members, some of them fathers of 
families ? 

As it happened these premonitions 
proved superfluous. All went well, and 
Members have returned prepared to 
vote any Supplementary Naval Esti- 
mates that may be asked for. 

Feeling personal interest in 
measure delicately entitled Mental 
Deficiency Bill, set down as prin- 
cipal business for to-day, I did not 
go to Spithead. Sark, who was 
of the company, reports complete 
success of expedition. The Ad- 
miralty, their intent spurred by 
what took place in the House 
yesterday, exceeded their original 
provision for the safety of Mem- 
bers. On boarding the Armadale 
Castle Members of both Houses 
of Parliament were equipped with 
lifebelts, which they retained 
throughout the voyage, tempo- 
rarily disrobing for luncheon. 

Sark, not constitutionally emo- 
tional, not habitually exuberant 
in language, much impressed by 
spectacle of Lord Haussury, girt 
by lifebelt, scanning the far-flung 
line of battleships. Says he 
never before realised the might 
and real kingliness of Neptune. 

At first sight resemblance be- 
tween the Sea-god and a former 
Lord Chancellor is not recog- 
nisable But the poetic eye in fine 
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frenzy rolling perceives ‘much hidden | FoUCHING THE MATTER IN |mersmith. For myself, however, I have 


from gaze of ordinary man. a peculiar affection for the Heath.” 
Business done.—After all, Mental QUESTION. “ What Heath?” asked the Police- 


Deficiency Bill not reached, House; Wen the room which I and Murray | man, being greedy of sensational details. 
being with difficulty kept sitting till} occupy in chambers is void of briefs, we| “ Hampstead Heath, of course,” said 
7.30. Got a couple of useful small| go in to our Big Man’s room and steal | Charles irritadly. 
measures over a stage. }some of his; partly tooccupy ourselves} “ Then what you really mean is that 
Friday.—Dead set against Home | in perusing them, more to give ourselves | you want to go from Victoria to Hamp- 
Secretary made from Opposition | an illusory appearance of business and | stead, and not Hammersmith, by onwmi- 
Benches continues. Daily finds issue} prosperity by spreading them on our|bus ?” Charles accepted the correction. 
in cunningly-contrived questions de- | table. But even Big Men have their |‘ In that case,” continued the Policeman, 
signed to put him in the wrong. bad times, and ours has had only one|‘ I will oppose your wishes no further, 
McKenna a hard nut to crack. Sup-|set of papers this week. That one,| and, if you are quite sure that you want 
plementary Questioners and others do however, we have each read six times ;| to go by omnibus and you do not think 
not get much change out of him.'and I can te!l you with authority that} that the walk would do you more good, 
Jesse recently found this out when he | it concerns an omnibus and a policeman.| I will no longer stand in your way.” 
attempted to show that last year the; There are periods of slump at the} And he moved off in an Easterly 
Home Office had saddled Metropolitan | Bar when it is necessary to give it up| direction. 




















ratepayers with cost of 500 members | for good or go to sleep for the moment. | ce * * * 

of Metropolitan police force sent to; We chose the latter alternative. Murray}; Murray woke up second, a bad 
Hull in aid of local police. 
to know what Home Secrerary me. 
was going to do in the matter. 
After explaining that the alleged 
circumstances took place a year 
ago, before he was responsible 
for business of the Department, 
McKenna added, * The question 
of the Honourable Member is 
impertinent.” 

Roar expressive of outraged 
sense of decency hurtled from 
Opposition Benches. Half-a- 
dozen Membeis sprang to their 
feet to ask SPEAKER’Ss ruling if it 
was in order to accuse an Hon- 
ourable Member of putting an 
impertinent question. For them 
the word had nothing beyond 
its meaning in colloquial use, 
defined in New Engtish (Oxford) 
Dictionary —a book so seduc- 
tive by its literary lore that, when 
searching for a word, one pauses 
to read a page—as “ meddling, abusive, | bus case with extraordinary ability and | Easterly... . 
presumptuous, insolent in speech or | conspicuous success; I deliberated upon | 
behaviour.” , turning the facts into the form of an|true one. I dare say I am prepared to 

“| use the word,” McKenna quietly | occasional contribution to the Chit| vouch for it... . 
added, *‘ in its older sense.” | Chat columns of the daily press. “No, I did not remember for the 

This reminded House that it had | Waking first, I put my cogitations| moment that I was on my oath. That 
originaliy another meaning. In usage on paper. They bore no resemblance |of course might make a difference. 
of the law, “ impertinent” still means | to the case or anything on earth, but| Having regard to that, I now say that 
“ not pertaining to the subject or matter | ran thus :— | the account I have given you is more or 
in hand, irrelevant.” That, it seems,| ‘J want,” said Charles, approaching |less true. By that I do mean probably 
was what McKenna had in mind. the Policeman outside Victoria Station less... . 

Just as well to have it explained. | —‘ I want to go to Hammersmith.” “ Yes, it is a tissue of lies. . . . 
This done, storm blew over as rapidly; ‘ Why?” said the Policeman. “There is no such 
as it had arisen. But the badgered,| ‘ And what is more, I want to go by; Charles... . 
provokingly smiling Home Secretary | omnibus.” | “There never was such a Police- 
had his retort courteous. In skilful | “ By omnibus? Are you quite sure;man.... : 
hands, more blessed than ‘ Mesopo-| you mean what you say ?” | ‘ Victoria, Hammersmith and Hamp- 
tamia ” is the word “ impertinent.” Charles observed him narrowly.“ Yes,” |stead were names invented by me on 

Business done.—Reform Bill read a| he declared, “ I have thought the matter the spur of the moment. No such 
second time by majority of 72. out carefully and that is my fixed deter- | places in fact exist... . 
mination. I apprehend that the vast| “Certainly I will be careful, Sir. My 
majority of people do not go from Victoria: memory is fair to medium. It serves, 
medium pace right-hand bowler, for the first|¢0 Hammersmith by omnibus, but that | without overstraining, to remind me of 
time.” —Daily Mail. is only because the vast majority of \what we agreed to a minute ago, that 


alone he relies for his future 
success in the profession). Ad- 


with great condescension but 
firmness he asked leave to cross- 
examine the defendant.on his 
affidavit. Imaginary Benches 
accede to all Murray’s sugges- 
tions with the utmost rapidity 
and deference. 
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to read my writing (the reason 
of which process I could never 
understand) and then put them 
on again to cross-examine ms. 
* + + 
“Yes,” I said (I omit his 
questions and give my answers 
consecutively), ‘that is a true 
account of the affair. I am 








‘‘Impertinent ” in its older sense, 
(Mr. McKenna explains, ) 





**Somerset are paying Mr. Norman Hardy, | 





We fear this makes him a professional. ! people do not go from Victoria to Ham-|I am on my oath, And yet, somehow, 





Wanted dreamt of himself conducting the omni-| second, and took my manuscript off | 
He put on his pince-nez | 
(his greatest asset, upon which 


Murray took off his glasses | 


quite sure that the direction was 


“The account I have given you is a | 


person as | 


dressing an imaginary Bench | 
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First Tourist. *‘CARE TO USE THESE GLASSES?” 








ON THE RHINE. 


Second Tourist. ‘*No THANKS, 








SEEN IT ALL ON THE CINEMA 'T 'OME!” 








Istill swear that those three places do 
not exist... . 

“T swear that I invented the names. 
I often invent names. I do not regard 
that as an immoral thing todo. It is 
my business in life. I may or may 
not have seen names very like them 
somewhere. From time to time I see 
such a lot of things that it would be 
impossible to speak positively as to any 





of them. Yes, I often invent things 
that have been invented before. My | 
conscience does not prick me. I have; 
not got a conscience, if you prefer to} 
put it that way. What is the com-| 
mercial value of a conscience as a 
business asset, all said and done? .. .| 

“Certainly I will try to answer! 
your questions. I am not endeavouring | 
to conceal anything from anybody, If! 
there were in fact such places as Vic- | 
toria, Hammersmith and Hampstead, | 
I should be the first to own up to them, 
cost me what it might. I have no 
quarrel with any of the three. I have | 
no grudge against any of them. I tell | 
you I never heard of any of them before 
to-day... . 

“No, I am not aware that there is 
anything astonishing in what I am 


saying. It is not true that I have 
appeared before the South London 


Sessions for using coarse language to a 
dog. There is no foundation whatever 
forsuch a suggestion. I was indeed once 


an opinion. I draw a very marked dis- 
tinction between sarcasm and coarse- 
ness. Yes, I do expect a jury of twelve 
intelligent men to believe all I say; 
some of them one part of it, some of 
them another part of it, but all of it 
between them... . 

“Yes, I have a brother. No, he has 
not been convicted of perjury. I have 
also two sisters. I do not think either 
of them has ever been convicted of 
perjury, but you never know. I still 
swear that those places do notexist. . . 

“ Yes, if you please, we will now turn 
to this Charles. ‘ My own name is 
Frederic. No, I spell it without a‘k.’ 


'Am I bound to give my reasons for so 


doing? Well, then, I do it to save 
mm. . 2 

“My name is not Charles. 
has been Charles. Have I ever called 
myself Charles? (All right, I will not 
repeat your questions if you ’re ashamed 
of them.) Only once did I ever call 
myself Charles. When was that? Oh, 


It never 





“Thanks. I will stand down, if I 
may. By-the-by, how does one stand 
down ?”’ 


If one plays too long with Murray, 
he always gets spoilt. When he pro- 
posed to continue the affair and address 
the jury (I now to be the jury) I 
refused and went back to sleep. Never- 
theless, or perhaps for that reason, he 
persisted in regarding me as the usual 
intelligent Twelve and addressed me as 
such. 





Local Fashions in the Animal World. 
From a letter in The Western Morning 
News : 
‘*In any other country the loathsome rep- 
tiles who stir up strife (solely in order to line 
their pockets) would long ere this have been 
clapped in gaol or banished the country.” 
It is doubtful, though, whether the 
reptiles in any other country do wear 
pockets. 


Our Deliberate Putters. 





bitten by a dog. Very likely I expressed 
tie J 


just lately. Very well, have it your; 

owe Way; I am the Charles I was} with a five-year putt for the hole.’ 

telling you about, if you must know. . . : Glasgow Herald. 
“I still swear that there areno such|This is the sort of golfer we hate 

places as Victoria, Hammersmith and | playing behind. 

Hampstead... . 
“No, I have never been convicted}  « yfiss ——, M.A., will speak on ‘ Psychology 

of perjury myself. I swear positively | as the Basis of Dogma,’ after which there will 

that I have never committed perjury. | be a three months’ recess.”—Lycewm. 

This is the first time I have ever tried, | Personally we should be all right again 

and I have failed both ways... . ‘in a fortnight. 


** A half seemed assured, Lockhart being left 
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A REST CURE. 


ALFRED, my friend, when late you wrote 
From your Arcadian retreat, 

Bidding me cast the Bond Street coat, 
The patent leather from my feet; 


Leave all those labours none may tell, 
That bow a conscientious bard, 

And take, within your gates, a spell 
Of rural rest as my reward ; 


Worn out, at once I saw in dream 
A gently rocking hammock, far 
"Neath shady willows by your stream, 
And straightway wired you, “ Right 
you are!” 


And fancy painted, as I packed, 
How I should revel at my ease 
In scent of haycocks newly stacked, 
Wild ress and late strawberries. 


{Joy 17, 1919. | 
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THE REVIVAL OF SQUASH-BALL. 


Ir is possible that the present gener- 
ation, with its wide-spread infatuation 
about golf, cricket, tennis and other 
elaborate summer pastimes, will hardly 
even know the name of the King of 
Games. The real cause of its decline 
and fall is to be found in the fact that 
Sinclair has been in the Argentine for 
the last seventeen years. During the 
whole of that time Squash-ball has 
been under a cloud. Even the Annual 
Tournament fell through shortly after 
he went, and the Annual Revision of 
the Rules (which is. much the most 
| sporting event in the Squash-ball year) 
|has not been held since 1895. Last 
week’s matches were played on an 
obsolete register. 

But now that Sinclair has come 





Back to the kindly, restful land. . . . 
Alas, my dream! the first hot day, 
You put a pitchfcrk in my hand 
And hauled me out to make that hay! 


Five long days now I've fagged about 
(Oh, shady side of dear Pall Mall!), 

My peaceful dreams all put to rout. 
Alfred, how can you deem it well ? 


This breaking back I might endure, 
These fingers in their blistered pain, 
But now I’ve got, I’m pretty sure, 
A sunstroke on my simmering brain ; 


And, lest my premature decease, 

Good friend, should be the end of it, 
I must give up this rural ease, 

Get back to town—and rest a bit. 








*‘It was a grey day made chilly by a sharp 
wind, which gathered an edge through being 
stropped on the snow-capped ridges of the 
Tararuas,”’"— Dominion. 

*‘The guns continued to breathe heavily 

behind the trees (incited by members of the 
D Battery).”—Lveaing Post, 
The judges are unable to separate these 
two competitors from New Zealand, 
and they will hold The Daily Telegraph 
Cup jointly for one year. 


From a paragraph in The Yorkshire 
Evening Post entitled “Cat's Fight with 
a Fox” :— 

**It was afterwards discovered that the cat 
had a litter of chickens near the chicken-run, 





|back, to see him again, porringer in 
| hand, is to recall the great summer 
'of 1889, when he and I seceded from | 
the local cricket club and formed a} 
‘committee of experts to consider the | 
condition of our national game. For| 
|we are only too glad to admit that 
|Cricket is the father of Squash-ball. | 
Our original intention was- merely to| 
eliminate the more obvious blemishes | 
in the game of cricket, such as the| 








| carious tenure of the batsman, the large 


|number of players involved, and the} 
lexcessive amount of menial labour, | 
| fetching and carrying, which it entails. A rigid course of practice at the nets 
| For rightly considered the fic’ er is a! 


;mere slave. Thus we arr.ved at the 
main principles of Squash-ball; I mean, 
an enclosed space with short boundaries 
|of varying values, with one man a side, 
| who has eleven successive innings, with 
}an enormous wicket, counterbalanced 
| by the accumulative boundary system, 
| by which you may score as many 
| boundaries as you can reach in a single 
hit by taking in the two sides of an 
angle of the wall. A small white ball 
and a porringer or broomstick three 
feet long were adopted as the standard ; 
and it was at some of the later Re- 


| visions that the principle of catching 
| off walls or roofs or first bounce off 
| the ground were admitted. This latter 
| practice has enormously strengthened 


and it was the maternal instinct that made her | the interest in the game, which is now 


‘go’ for Reynard.” 

This reminds us of the fierce fight with 
a weasel which our tartoise put up when 
sitting on a clutch of young rabbits. 


From the rules of a cycling club:— 
**All members to meet at Headquarters for 


allruns . . . and dispurse at Headquarters on | 


return.” 


It is this paying up at the end which} perfect pitch—might really have been | them. 





is so unpleasant. 


|}a blend of all the finer points of Cricket 
with the more interesting featurcs of 
| ‘ives. 

We spent a busy Sunday afternoon 


—Sinclair and I—and at last we came | in the third over off the turnip cutter, 
upon a couple of broomsticks and aj and after that something of a rot setin. 


packet of balls in the lumber room. 


\the farm-yard provided an 


| built’for'it; and we had no difficulty | moderately safe position in the door of 





| kitchen chimney; but of course, if you 


extreme hardness of the ball, the pre- | 


ibatting, on the other hand—to our 
|of course, that it shall be played in|extreme delight — had lost nothing 


| no fewer than twenty-six off my first two 
‘overs without loss of a wicket, chiefly 
'by clean powerful drives to the hay- 
| shed. 
‘the last seven men were l.b.w. He 
had really made the wicket too wide. 


| It was clear from the very first that considerations of the attitude of my 
almost | farm staff. 


whatever in “ pricing the boundaries” 
(a technical term). We put oneon the 
cart-shed and the granary, two on the 
stable. The shippon, which is on the 
off, was valued at three; the hay-shed 
(about mid on) at four, and the pig- 
sties, barn and _ straw-houses were 
adjudged to be worth five each. A 
straight drive full-pitch to the wall of 
the hen-house was the only six—it is 
up a narrow passage—while a back 
cut through the gate-way into the 
trough counted three. Sinclair, who 
always likes to introduce a little play 
of fancy into these laborious details, 
insisted on allowing nineteen for the 


missed it and went over the roof, you 
were out. 

I certainly was a bit nervous while 
Sinclair with a pot of green paint was 
marking off the wicket on the white- 
washed wall. You see I had no means 
of knowing what my servants would 
think of this sort of thing. 1 had been 
ten years in the farm, and had striven 
to maintain towards them a friendly 
but dignified demeanour.- This was 
bound to be a new aspect of me, so to 
speak. I am becoming middle-aged 
and might almost be regarded as stout. 
I was not at all sure if they would 
quite understand or appreciate. It 
was all very well for Sinclair. 

The game began, and I may say at 
once that the bowling was atrocious. 


must clearly be undertaken if we are 
ever to recover our pitch. But the 


whatever of its old freedom and vigour. 
Sinclair (who had won the toss) amassed 


I got him out however. All 


But his score was 117, and the light 
‘was already failing when I went in. 
| Mine was an eventful innings. Off the 
\first ball I nearly killed a cockerel in 
ithe slips, and in the following over I 
had a beautiful square cut which 
resulted in a dead loss of three gallons 
of milk. But it is notoriously no use 
crying over that when it is spilt, and I 
/went on to cause a panic among my 
cart-horses by pulling a wide long-hop 
through the stable window. My big 
hitter however was brilliantly caught 


| Iwas perhaps a l'ttle distracted by 
It was a great evening for 
The ploughman took up 4 
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Fond Mother (of tormenting babe). ‘Don’t Ler ‘iM D'sturB YF, Mister. It's ONLY YER GLAR3ES WOT INT’RESTS 'IM, I ’xrEct.” 
the shippon with a pipe in his mouth, ai : " 
intensely enjoying the spectacle, and; TEE WOMAN AND THE HAT. 








[ blush to refer to the latter; enough 
That this is where bargains are 


the two boys, with the Briton’s innate} Auexia Rogers is haughty and slim, made 
love of sport, appeared to tumble to it} Her brother is jolly and stout; [n ribbons of every conceivable stuff 


at once as being all in the day’s work./ But don’t you pay any attention tohim,| And every conceivab!e shade. 
One took up a position at cover point It’s her that 1'm talking about. 


—saving two—and had to be persuaded Moreover, though known by the tech- 





to desist; while the other did some| 4 lady is clearly entitled to stand nical name 

fine retrieving work on the railway. And gaze at a hat-shop ; but why Of drapers, or people who drape, 

The ploughman’s little girl insisted on| The paper and pencil she holds in her | Politely approached, they will make you 
going long-stop on the top of the wall hand, : | a frame 

(which was, of course, most irregular)| The sinister look in her eye? | Of any conceivable shape. 


with a basket. 





; ; Is sketching in Bond Street becoming : oe 
Meanwhile the dairy-maid, who ag a wee? ©! And oo a lady we know of has 
ilkine ; a ee ee ae : —s 7 een 
milking at the time, ran back and forth, | Or what in the world is she at ? Te | 
whenever her duties necessitated it, in | And what has her business to do with |< 7 chain k 
open terror and squealing as she went. | that rogue Is complete when a brother (you know 
gee. eaty | who I mean) 


And I do not know that she was far| iti ¢ 
: ' : | . That positive rogue of a hat : : i 
wrong, for I always score freely on the| E 9 ° Has slaughtered a pheasant, a cock. 











off side. The dogs barked wildly. It| Whose frame iscerise and whose ribbons ro 2 . x * 
was by no means a peaceful game. are pink | Amelia Rogers is haughty and slim 
Well, he got me out for forty-nine. (The colours blent subtly together) ; | ({ think I have told you before) ; 
But the light was getting bad. My | Whose price, thirty guineas, is stiffish, | There's that in her hat, in the twirl of 
foreman had already kindly placed the you think, its brim, 
stable lantern on the wall before the; But includes, one supposes, the Compels you to gaze and adore. 
last wicket fell. feather ? : 
The Annual Tournament is to begin % % x * x Its ribbons are pink and its frame is 
on Wednesday, and the Revision will! You have heard of the business of cerise 
be held next week. There are already Robins and Pete, (The colours blent subtly together) ; 
seventeen amendments to the rules on| But scarcely are likely to know They cost her eleven three farthings 
the order paper. It is quite like old} The popular shop in the popular street, | apiece ; ; 
times, Their ready-cash locus in quo. | The pheasant provided the feather. 
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| innocence. . . . 
you’ve no right to gamble at all. <A| 


| devil’s game. 
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THE SQUEEZEE. 

[Cayley is taking a bachelor breakfast 
in dressing-gown and slippers at 
o'clock, when his nephew Walter is 
announced. The latter is a young 
fellow of sporting cut. He looks ill 
at ease and affects a forced gaiety of 
manner. 

Cayley. You’re looking rather jumpy. 
What ’s the matter with you? 

Walter. I had a wretched night. 
Hardly a wink of sleep. 

Cayley. Let’s get down to the point. 

Walter. Well, if you must know... 

Cayley. I’m scarcely as anxious as 
allthat. Say: “ Having come here to 
make you listen.” 

Walter (injured). When a fellow ’s in 
trouble... 

Cayley. He goes to Uncle for money. 
That ’s supposed to be the raison d’étre 
of uncles. They're to be automatic 
machines where you put a Thank-you 
in the slot and out drops a fiver. But 
that’s not my specialty. Long ago I 
decided to specialise in the giving of 
advice—an inexpensive, useful hobby. 

Walter. A fiver would be no earthly 
use tome. I’m in a deuced deep hole. 
Things reach a crisis to-day. 

Cayley. Gambling ? 

Walter (reluctantly). Well, I sup- 
pose straight-laced people would call it 
gambling. 

Cayley. Tips straight from the stable? 

Walter (eagerly). That’s just it. A 
man I met—helped him in a race-course 
row—told me of a dead sure thing. 
Said he had inside information. Seemed 
a decent straight fellow, and I took his 
word for it. Hang it all, when you pull 
a man out of a crowd of roughs at the 
expense of your own top-hat and a new 
suit, surely you can expect him not to 
play you dirt? So I took his word and 
plunged into it up to the neck. 

Cayley. That’s a dodge I’ve not yet 
met. I must add it to my collection. 
The gang stages a row, and when some 
rash young sportsman rushes to the 
rescue they plant him with one of those 
“dead sure things.” Very neat!... 
Of course you entrusted him with your 
money ? 

Walter. I tell you I thought he was 
perfectly square with me. Anyone 
would have. 
Carlton. 


Cayley (rising from the table and| 


taking the hearthrug). I unvy you your 
But, in the first place, 


young man of the name of Walter 
will obviously stand no chance at the 
In the second place, 
you've no right to gamble up to your 
neck when you feel you ‘ve a well-to-do 


uncle to turn to in case of failure. It’s 


He’s a member of the} 


| playing a low-down game on him. In 
ithe third place, you’ve no right to 
|gamble on race-courses. You may 
| know something about horses, but you 
|know nothing about men, and race- 
| course gambling is taking chances on 
men. 

Walter. In the fourth place, it wasn’t 
betting on horses at all. 

Cayley (taken aback, but recovering 
himself), That only makes it worse. 
. . . Stoek Exchange ? 

Walter. Mining shares. He told me 
| to buy a block of them on margin, as 
)much as I could shoulder—said they 
| were dead sure to go up. There was to 
|be a “rig” in them. Said the people 
jhe knew were out to “squeeze the 
bears,” or something like that, and the 
Shares were to go sky-high presently. 
| I believed him, and went to the broker 
he recommended. The brutes have 
fallen steadily, and the beast told me 
yesterday that he wouldn’t carry over 
jfor me any longer. To-day’s carrying- 
over day, you know. 
| Cayley. Which beast ? 
| Walter. The broker. ... 1’m landed 
with three thousand of the brutes, and 
of course I can’t afford to take them 
up; and I can’t pay the differences. 

Cayley. In the first place, you ’ve no 
| right to gamble on the Stock Exchange. 
|On your own showing you don’t know 
a bear from an Ostend rabbit. In the 
second place, you've no right to tackle 
mining shares; mining shares are no 
meat for babes. In the third place, 
youve no right to go a bull of any- 





thing. (With the earnest conviction of 
the system man.) All the beginners 
and foolish little dabblers on the 


Exchange buy for a rise. They run in 
a flock like woolly baa-lambs. Every 
now and again the big men behind the 
market scare the sheep to pen, and 
then the shearing begins. No, bulling 
is a dabbler’s game. The only rule— 
my rule—is to be a permanent bear, 
then you ’re on the side of the big man 
behind the market. Now in your case 
you’re one of the silly woolly baa- 
lambs. . 


Telephone (interrupting). Ring-a- 
ting! 
Cayley (taking up the receiver). 


Hullo! This is Mr. Robert Cayley. 
. « Morning, Phillips. . They ‘ve 
| jumped right up first thing this morn- 
ing? What’sthe reason? ... Will 
you "phone over to the floor of the 
House and find out what’s happening ? 
(To Walter, while he is waiting for a 
reply with the receiver at his ear) Some 
shares I’m interested in. Mining 
shares. ... Sold a bear of them a 
| fortnight ago and they ’ve gone down. 
... One has to expect these tem- 
|porary rallies. ... The great point is 





not to be scared by them? Remember 
that. (Zo the telephone) Hullo! 
you there? (To Walter) Take up a 
sound, speculative position and you 
can afford to ignore temporary set- 
backs... (Zo the telephone) Hullo! 
hullo?... Yes, yes!... Now at eight 
and a-half! You mean four and a-half, 
surely? ... Then why didn’t you 
cover me first thing this morning as 
soon as the rise began?... No sellers 
in the market! But that’s ridiculous! 
. +. Squeezing the bears, did you 
say? ... It’s a disgraceful trick! 
That kind of thing ought to be put a 
stop to by the Committee of the House! 
It’s fleecing the genuine investor! 
MB acs 

Walter (interrupting eagerly). Are 
those shares in the Parrokeet mine ? 

Cayley. Yes. You don’t mean to say 
that... 

Walter. I do! That’s my three 
thousand shares. Hurrah! (Rushes 
to the telephone and calls for a number.) 

Cayley (very sore). Beginner's luck! 

Walter (while waiting for the tele- 
phone connection). No, not luck—inside 
information. Let me give you some 
sound advice. In the first place, don’t 
gamble at all. In the second place, if 
you must gamble, don’t gamble by 


rule. In the third place, when a squeeze | 


is on, for heaven’s sake don’t be the 
squeezee!... And now, to play the 


modern nephew—can I accommodate | 


you with a small temporary loan, 
uncle ? 





Mr. Balfour showed an intimate knowledge 
of the game aud a skill that was surprising. 
Once he sent over an underhand serve that 
‘broke’ almost out of the reach of Caridia, but 
unfortunately it wasa fault.” —Duaily Chronicle. 


He should see our back-hand volley 
into the net. 





From The Standard’s critique of 
Narcisse at Covent Garden :— 

‘‘Nothing more strangely weird has been 
presented than the opening episode. For its 
adequate description we must draw upon Lewis 
Carroll. In the dim green light of the woodland 
depth the ‘slithy lover did gyr and gimble in 
the wake,’” 
Certainly, it was unusual behaviour, 
even at a wake. 





‘Delius let the first ball pass outside the off- 

stump, but he was bowled that ball.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
This ball must have been one of the 
kind that ‘“ come back.” 
Comi:ercial Candour. 

From a circular :— 

“One of the characteristic features of man- 
kind is the continual intention to increase our 
income. The simplest and most favorable 
opportunity herefore is afforded by the States: 





Lottery.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Durinc debate on the Home Rule Bill of 1893 Mr. 
GLADSTONE, recurring to the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, startled the House of Commons by the declaration 
that there was “no blacker or fouler transaction in the 
history of mankind.’ The statesman who twice attempted 
to invest Ireland with a Home Rule Parliament was 
suspect. Lecky, most loyal of Unionists, in the front rank 
of historians, declared that accomplishment of the Union 
was made possible only by the fact that “the virus of 
corruption extended and descended through every fibre and 
artery of the political system.” Mr. McDonneti Bopkin, 
in relating the history of Gratian’s Parliament (FisHER 
Unwin), deals at some length with this episode of history. 
Coming out just now, the book, result of profound study of 
annals of the time, is opportune. I am not quite certain that 
it is designed in favour of the resuscitation of a Parliament 
on College Green. If it be, it is much more damaging to 
the Bill now before the House of Commons than are the 
speeches of Sir Epwarp Carson or the ejaculations of 
Captain Craig and Mr. Moore. 
culated that of those who voted jor the Bill and enacted 
the Union “not more@han seven were unbribed.” In 
order to procure a majority, three millions of money were 
distributed, twenty promotions were made in the Irish 
peerage, twenty-nine new peerages were created, and six 
English peerages conferred upon owners of borough seats 
Whose votes were transferred to the Government. Like 
eee 








Grattan himself cal- | 


THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 








POINTS OF VIEW. 
First Cuban. ‘PAPER SAYS THERE’S OLE DISTRICTS OF LONDON WHERE YOU COULDN'T FIND A 
Second Cubman. *‘ BLOOMIN’ LOT MORE DIFFICULT TO FIND THE BLOKE AS WANTS ONE,” 


” 


"ANSOM IF YOU WANTED ONE. 


“Jockey of Norfolk,” Ireland was bought and sold. For 
Irishmen it is a pitiful memory that it was their own 
countrymen who shamelessly made the bargain possible. 
In his narrative of proceedings in Gratran’s Parliament 
Mr. Bopkrn cites several passages from speeches, notably 
GRaTTAN’s own, which mark the highest style of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence. The value of a hook full of interest 
for the reader of to-day is augmented by reproduction of 
some thirty portraits of men who at this critical epoch 
helped to make a new history for Ireland. 


If a body kiss a body in the dark, and a body, so far from 
crying, look upon the incident as a not unpleasant jest; 
and if, upon recognition later in the full light of day, there 
is neither confusion on the one side nor even pretence of 
resentment on the other, but instant love on both, surely 
there is no reason for three hundred pages of delay ? 
Damosel Croft (Stantey Pavut) fails to show cause why 
Toby, in such circumstances, should hang back and 
allow his less dashing rivals to try their several lucks 
meanwhile. True, Janey was no mere serving wench, as 
originally supposed, but the highly respectable daughter of 
a local yeoman family, and something of an heiress to boot ; 
but no importance was attached to this; the argument of 
the book is that, though townsfolk may hanker after formal 
introductions and ecavil about settlements, to the honest 
countryman there is only one pertinent question to be 
discussed before marrying, and that is, have the parties a 
mutual mind to do it? I can only account for Toby's 
procrastination by supposing a sporting instinct which 
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determined him to let the reader have a run for his money ;! It was a land of oliveyards and of vineyards, fragrant with 
he knew that there were no contingent complications to} the scent of thyme and myrtle and lentisk bushes, golden 
postpone the happy issue, and was fortified in his altruism,|and purple and green with the fruit of lemons and mul- 
no doubt, by the feeling that the other starters, a local| berries and figs, rich and beautiful and godlike in the fresh- 
dullard and a second-rate Londoner, were never really in|ness of its light and colour and sound. Eye and ear 
the running. I blame him for his folly in thus trifling with | rejoiced as I learnt to love the purity and delicacy of the 
his own happiness, but thank him for his kindness in} sweeping lines of its sunny bay, the blue of its seas and 
promoting mine. For the company was very good to meet, | skies, the gleaming white of its houses, the green of its slim 
and their quaintly idiomatic conversation a pleasure to hear. | cypress trees and the soft curves of its pines, or listened for 
Mr. R. Murray Gitcunist imports Timothy Molyneuz,| the liquid tinkle of the goat-bells on the mountains, the 
popular author and noxious egoist, into his homely atmo-] persistent chirp of the tettix, and all its other unfamiliar 
sphere, largely, I think, in order to scoff at novelists with|sounds. Of a certainty this little island set in the Gulf of 
wide circulations. Let me warn him that, if he will put a} Aegina, close to the Peloponnesian coast, forty miles across 
little more stuff into his stories and continue writing in| the sea from the Pireeus and Athens, was a dream of beauty. 
this attractive strain, he will be in jeopardy himself of} But for all that I didn’t expect to enjoy my stay there one 
achieving a vogue. bit. I know better now. I have sat with the women filling 
saree mee their pitchers at the fountain, and joined in the gossip of 
My feeling about The Sign (Macmitnan) is mainly | the market-place till the faces and thoughts of these simple 
that it has outgrown its strength. In other words, Mrs.|islanders are real to me; because I have been told by a 
Romitty Feppen has spoilt what might have been a|woman with a rare gift of sympathy how the hearts of 
powerful short story in the mothers and lovers in Poros 
attempt to stretch it into 7 ~ | ache, and how sickness and 
anovel. It isa strange and | 4 | & separation and death and 
interesting little study of a A , cruelty and ingratitude, and 
phase of whatis,technically; ——' [= jeven the sterner tragedies 
speaking, morbid psy-| E43 of murder and suicide, 
chology—a term which we! ee disturb the quiet current of 
all know can be used to) jtheir lives. All the stories 
explain almost anything. | are sad, though not all of 
Here it treats of what might | them have unhappy endings; 
be called the strange case but the manner of their 
of Ménik. It is dedicated | telling reflects the beauty 
“to the painter who told of the island, and they are 
me the story;” and, as a 


not quite like anything that 
matter of fact, I seem to| | I have read before. 
remember hearing that 


something very like it did| 
actually take place, not long | 
ago. MMdnik was a Breton) 
peasant girl, upon whose! | published by Swirr under 
imagination the sinful state JONES, WHO HAS JUST RETURNED FROM A VISIT To Paris, con- | the title of Leaves of Prose. 
of the countryside worked CEIVES THE BRILLIANT IDEA ow FORMING A TRACE WEEE TES SPURIOUS With the exception of two 
pa powerfully that she vowed | ?° penane seem IMPOSED UPON MIM BY THE UNSCRUPULOUS WAITERS /u studies” by May SIN- 
herself to be crucified in! : cLair, they are essays from 
the village square as a sacrifice; with the result that, when! the pen of AnNrE MatuHeEson, and they are prefaced by the 
she was dying (of consumption, I gathered), marks became |most meticulous expression of gratitude that I have ever 
visible in her hands, and she herself was found stretched | seen ina publisher's note. Not content with acknowledging 
at daybreak in the market-square, “as if upon her) the courtesy of the periodicals under whose auspices these 
cross. ...”" ‘This is the whole story. Not exactly a! leaves first burgeoned, Mr. Swirr bows his thanks to the 
pleasant one, you perceive, nor one easy to tell without) living authors who have been occasionally quoted by the 
offence. To do Mrs. Feppen justice, the only objection) essayist, and to those holders of copyrights who guard 
that can be urged against her way of treating it is that| the privilege of citation from the glorious dead. The range 
the interest is a little hard to sustain, especially in the| of this anthology, if I may use the word of leaves, is con- 
subordinate passages with which she has had to fill) siderable, for it comprises literary and sociological criticism 
out her book. Some of the minor characters, however, | as well as vignettes of people and places, and, in the teeth 
are well drawn; the best being the egoistical genius/ of its own title, a considerable number of laurel sprigs has 
Walden, the head of the little artist-band, whose life | crept in amongst the less pretentious foliage. Many of 
and thought are effectively contrasted with those of the| the compositions are well and all are pleasantly written, 
Breton folk amongst whom they work. Of course the | though I discover an occasional triteness, as when in 
tale is sad, no one would object to that; the trouble is; Thyrsis in a London Square,” a very short essay, the 
that it is occasionally also dull, and that it need not have! writer feels it necessary to quote twenty-five of the best- 
been. known lines of The Scholar Gipsy. But, since it must 
\T re ee have been this kind of thing that prompted the preliminary 
There is no golf in Poros, and no sport and no casino; | pean of thanksgiving from Mr. Swirt, I refuse to complain, 
hardly anything, in fact, in which the heart of the ordinary 
Kinglishman rejoices when he takes his journeys abroad.| Notice in a country churchyard :— 
And when I began to read Tales of a Greek Island * Dogs must be lel by the hand.” 
(ConstaBLe), by Jutta D. Dracoumis, I felt, for all my} Arm-in-arm with our French poodle we walk sedately past 
Classicu: education, that I was a stranger in a strange land. | the church, 
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It would be a churlish 
spirit indeed that could cavil 
at the collection of reprints 


























